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The Giant Bible of Mainz 


tion in the Library of Congress. 

This date marked the five-hun- 
dredth birthday of a noble manuscript— 
the Giant Bible of Mainz—which our gen- 
erous patron, Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
had recently presented to the Nation. 
Without qualification the Library regards 
this as the greatest single acquisition in the 
way of a book or a manuscript since the 
purchase in 1930 of the splendid copy on 
vellum of the Gutenberg Bible. 

The anniversary itself was commemo- 
rated with fitting ceremony. Following an 
informal reception in the Librarian’s office 
at noontime, Mr. Verner W. Clapp, Chief 
Assistant Librarian, escorted Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenwald and the invited guests to the 
second floor of the Rotunda. Here in the 
area at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the visitors’ gallery Mr. Clapp delivered a 
short address on the significant relationship 
between the Giant Bible of Mainz and the 
Gutenberg Bible, which was on display di- 
rectly opposite the exhibition case prepared 
for the manuscript. At the conclusion of 
his remarks Mr. Clapp asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenwald to draw back the blue velvet 
curtains, and in the added brilliance of 
many flash bulbs and the photoflood lights 
used for television the Giant Bible was re- 
splendently revealed. It was an exciting 
moment. 

For a moment let us consider some of the 
features which make the Giant Bible of 
Mainz an outstanding manuscript. One is 
immediately impressed with the size of both 
Volumes and can readily understand why 
this manuscript is called the “Giant Bible” ; 
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the volumes are nearly 2 feet tall, and over 
30 inches wide when the facing pages are 
opened. The velvet-like vellum is of ex- 
ceptional texture and seemingly without 
any of the imperfections usually found on 
sheets of vellum of this extraordinary size. 
The beauty of the Gothic lettering, all the 
work of one calligrapher, is incredible; one 
almost has to look a second time to realize 
that the individual letters were all skillfully 
and precisely executed by quill pen rather 
than from well-set type. 

The calligrapher furthermore has in- 
formed us of the length of time it required 
him to complete his task—from April 4, 
1452, to July 9, 1453, a few days more than 
15 months. We can readily trace his prog- 
ress in composing the text, for he affixed 
the date of completion at the end of the 
individual books. 

Another striking feature is the remark- 
able freshness of the manuscript, which ap- 
pears never to have been used, since no soil 
is evident at the corners of the leaves. Ex- 
cept for the bindings, which are somewhat 
scarred, the volumes look as though they 
had just been received from the scrip- 
torium where they were prepared. 

Of paramount interest are the illumi- 
nated pages. There are not many of these, 
less than a dozen in fact, and several re- 
main unfinished. The most interesting—as 
well as the most beautiful—are found at the 
beginning of volume one, on two prelimi- 
nary pages and at the beginning of the text 
of Genesis [see illustration], Exodus, and 
Leviticus. These five illuminated pages 
evoke both wonderment and speculation. 
Part of their enchantment is due to the pres- 
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ence in the variegated borders of charming 
animals, birds, and flowers, and a few hu- 
man figures completely unrelated to the 
text which the borders embellish. A defi- 
nite and startling relationship has been 
shown between some of these designs and 
those appearing in a series of playing cards 
which are considered to be the earliest ex- 
amples of copper-engraved prints. This 
revelation causes additional speculation. 
One also wonders why this noble book re- 
mains unfinished. What became of the 
artist who worked on the preliminary 
leaves; was he actually the anonymous 
Master of the Playing Cards himself? 
What then was he doing in Mainz when he 
was believed to have come from the region 
of the Upper Rhine? Was the Bible itself 
produced in Mainz, and, if so, was Johann 
Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, in any 
way associated with it? 

These are a few of the questions that 
Miss Dorothy Miner, Curator of Manu- 
scripts at the Walters Art Gallery, has raised 
in the essay which she prepared on the 
Giant Bible of Mainz for distribution at the 
Library on that manuscript’s five-hun- 
dredth anniversary.' Her delightful study 
discusses in considerable detail many other 
fascinating points of interest attaching to 


the making, the decorating, and prove. 
nance of the manuscript. She concludes 
her study with these phrases, which sum. 
marize the reasons why the Giant Bible is 
such an exciting acquisition: 

This brief sketch can only be an attempt to 
suggest some of the many facets of the signif. 
cance of the Giant Bible. The early interest jn 
its correspondence in time and place to the tre. 
mendous accomplishment of Gutenberg, will al. 
ways be attached to these monumental volumes, 
which so palpably embody the sublime achieve. 
ments of the medieval bookmaker—achieve. 
ments which forced upon the earliest printed 
books standards of craftsmanship at which we 
still marvel. This most recent of all the gener- 
ous gifts of Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald enters the 
Library of Congress with a new quality added to 
its earlier recognized distinction—a link with 
the earliest engraved images. It arrives in its 
new home on its five-hundredth birthday, not 
with all its history settled and all its significance 
known, but in the far more youthful and im- 
mortal position of instigating a hundred new 
questions and speculations—speculations about 
the very circumstances in which the modern book 
and its pictures were born. 


FREDERICK R. Gorr 
Chief, Rare Books Division 


* Dorothy Miner. 
500th Anniversary, April Fourth, Fourteen Fifty- 
two, April Fourth, Nineteen Fifty-two. Wash- 
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General of the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. 





The H. H. Arnold Collection 


ESPITE the seven major wars in 
D which America has been engaged 
since 1776, and the millions of its 
citizens who have worn the soldier’s uni- 
form, the Nation is justly proud and for- 
tunate that no military caste, and little that 
can be called military tradition, has devel- 
oped in the United States. Scarcely more 
than a dozen men, from a long list of those 
who have rendered exceptional services or 
held extraordinary commands, have been 
accorded the distinction, so common else- 
where in the world, of special ranks and 
titles and accompanying perquisites. 

George Washington and Winfield Scott 
had been Lieutenant Generals. Follow- 
ing the Civil War, Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan were granted the title of General 
of the Army, over and above their war-time 
ranks, With the death of these officers, the 
grade fell into disuse and was not revived 
until the closing months of World War II, 
when an equivalent naval grade, Fleet Ad- 
miral, was also created. Those elevated 
to these ranks, now refurbished with per- 
quisites and five-star insignia, were the in- 
cumbent Joint Chiefs of Staff, including 
the Army and Navy members, Marshall, 
King, and Arnold, and the principal over- 
seas commanders, MacArthur and Eisen- 
hower, with their Navy counterpart, 
Nimitz. 

Of all American military officers, how- 
ever, only two have had unique titles, held 
only by themselves. The first was John J. 
Pershing who, in 1919, became General of 
the Armies of the United States, a grade 
which had been created in 1799, presum- 
ably for Washington, but never filled. The 


second was Henry H. Arnold who 30 years 
later was made General of the Air Force. 

The uniqueness of this grade, and the in- 
tent of Congress that it should apply only 
to Arnold, are clear from the language of 
the act: “The grade of any individual 
transferred in the grade of General of the 
Army from the Regular Army to the United 
States Air Force . . . is herewith redesig- 
nated ‘General of the Air Force.’” In 1949 
there were only four Generals of the Army, 
and the only one holding the rank in the 
Regular Army and available for transfer 
to the new United States Air Force was the 
retired war-time commander of the Army 
Air Forces, General Arnold. 

Scholars who may turn their attentions 
to the turbulent first half of the present 
century should find in the Arnold papers 
rich sources not only for analysis of the 
world’s two greatest wars but also for eval- 
uation and interpretation of the larger pol- 
icies and events which conditioned their 
conduct and their issue. From the nar- 
rower but no less engrossing viewpoint of 
biography, the collection also has particu- 
lar value and attraction. 

If the career of Henry Harley Arnold 
was exceptional, his character and person- 
ality were equally so. Yet it would have 
required a bold prophet to discern the 
promise of greatness in the mischievous, 
boisterous, and by no means studious doc- 
tor’s son from Gladwyne, Pennsylvania, 
who was packed off to West Point in the 
summer of 1903—a few months before the 
first airplane flight by the Wright broth- 
ers—and graduated no sadder and but little 
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wiser, four years later, a Second Lieutenant 
of Infantry. 

With hindsight, however, it is possible to 
trace in the cadet the outlines of the five- 
star general. Under the youthful refrac- 
tory spirit may be found the undaunted 
fighter for air power against the obstructing 
weight of Service tradition. For drive, 
daring, and enthusiasm, the escapades of 
Cadet Arnold and his friends of the Black 
Hand—the secret society he later described 
as “handpicked,” “operated only in the 
dark,” “a model of self-imposed discipline 
and efficient coordination”—are not un- 
like his later exploits with his comrades of 
the early Air Service. 

Other persistent Arnold interests and 
characteristics, present from the beginning, 
are reflected in the papers. He was known 
in the family as Harley, but his beaming 
countenance—the grin, the twinkling eyes, 
the boyish pinkness—together with his ex- 
uberance and friendly manner, won him 
the lifelong nickname “Hap,” for “Happy.” 
But to his West Point classmates he was 
always “Pewt.” ‘True, in his plebe year, 
the wiseacres tried to dub him “Benny,” 
after Benedict, that other Arnold of un- 
happy memory, but they could never make 
it stick. “Pewt” had a pleasanter origin. 
The lads of that day, it seems, were avid 
followers of the adventures of other boys, 
real and imaginary, especially those re- 
counted in quaint boy “slanguage” by the 
prolific, whimsical Harvardian, Judge 
Henry A. Shute. The protagonists of the 
Shute series—The Real Diary of a Real 
Boy (1902), “Sequil”; or, Things Whitch 
Aint Finished in the First (1904), Letters 
to Beany (1905), etc.—were all endowed 
with the kind of names boys love, and the 
Class of 1907 borrowed quite a few and 
went on to invent more resounding ones of 
theirown. So, Henry Arnold was “Pewt” 
and Harrison (George R.) was “Beany,” 
from the Shute books, but Coleman (Fred 
H.) was “Spots,” McLachlin (Donald J.) 
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“Skinny,” Everett (George T.) “Wamp” 
and Hand (Ellwood S.) “’Awney”; most 
of them were conspirators of the Black 
Hand. 

It is perhaps not too farfetched to find 
in these literary overtones to youthful 
prankishness an unconscious foreshadow. 
ing of Arnold’s subsequent preoccupation, 
as an author, with books of fact and fiction 
explaining aeronautics, always omitting the 
encumbrance of technical terminology, for 
the benefit of American youth. At least, 
for Arnold, flying remained a young man’s 
game, and the Air Force was an organiza- 
tion to which youth and the energetic re- 
sourcefulness of youth must be constantly 
attracted. The idea that boys are “the 
eternal backbone of aviation” was central 
to his 8-year administration of the Air 
Force, and it is a dominant theme of his 
papers. 

Another notion fixed on Arnold’s mind 
in his early manhood was the conception 
of the “citizen soldier,” with the accent al- 
ways on “citizen.” As there had been an 
Arnold in every major American war, the 
example of voluntary service was strong in 
the family. But it was not by his own 
choice that young Harley went to West 
Point. Herbert Arnold, his father, was de- 
termined that one of his sons should be a 
career soldier and, when the eldest refused, 
the duty of accepting a long-solicited ap- 
pointment fell to “the doctor’s second boy.” 
Perhaps this fact, taken with a natural in- 
dependence of mind, accounts for Arnold's 
persistent reluctance, even when he had 
reached the top of the military profession, 
to look upon himself solely as a military 
man. He was always a composite charac- 
ter, as much the citizen as he was the sol- 
dier, and giving complete devotion to both 
roles. 

Enthusiasm and an ability to devote him- 
self entirely to a cause are two outstanding 
permanent traits of character discernible 
in Arnold from the earliest period of which 





we have any record. On graduating from 
the Military Academy, he yearned to join 
the Cavalry, “the last romantic thing left 
on earth,” and, to obtain a mounted as- 
ignment, he was willing to jeopardize his 
commission even before he had assumed it. 
It was fortunate for him and for the Serv- 
ice that he was able, a few years later, to 
transfer that fiercely felt predilection—to 
“fop over,” as he would have understated 
it-to the newest romantic thing on earth, 
theair. For 40 years from the moment he 
received his flying instruction in 1911 un- 
der the Wrights, the cause of air power and 
of the men of the air—that “different 
breed of cat”’—was the cause he cham- 
pioned and led, in peace and war, toward 
the goal of respected independence and of 
tasks commensurate with the capacity to 
perform. 

In his final years, after he had won a 
place as a co-equal member for air with the 
Army and Navy representatives on the 
Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff, and 
when the recognition of five-star rank had 
been conferred on him and, through him, 
on his branch of the Service, Arnold felt 
that, while sacrificing none of his loyalty to 
the air arm, he had been elevated to the 
sphere of military statesmanship—and 
ultimately, in retirement, could speak with 
no obligation to identify himself with the 
Air Force or the military. After so many 
struggles as a partisan of air power, he had 
attained a status in which he was privi- 
leged, if not always expected, to take a 
global view of the problems on which his 
singular experience entitled him to speak. 
This freedom was life’s crowning satisfac- 
tion, more than honors, more than title and 
tank, as the large proportion of letters and 
other writings dating from the period 
attests, 


Story of the Acquisition 


Characteristically, Arnold wanted no 
dust to gather on the papers he had written 


and accumulated in and out of office over 
a span of nearly fifty years. When the Li- 
brarian of Congress approached him by 
letter, on June 10, 1948, on the subject of 
the disposition of his papers, he promptly 
suggested that someone should visit him, at 
his ranch in the Valley of the Moon (as 
Jack London called it) , near Sonoma, Cal- 
ifornia, to talk things over. The then 
Chief of the Aeronautics Division, Richard 
Eells, had a friendly meeting with him in 
November. Arnold thereupon wrote to 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, asking for Air Force cooper- 
ation in assembling his papers preparatory 
to their eventual deposit in the Library of 
Congress. Of the Library’s proposal Ar- 
nold wrote: 

Frankly, I think it’s a good idea, and, further, 
believe that many of my letters and . . . docu- 
ments would be far better off in the Library of 
Congress, available (within prescribed restric- 
tions for security reasons) to legitimate students 
of history—to posterity, than gathering mold in 
Harrisburg or Nashville, where they will be lost 
and forgotten. 

The General went on to point out a diffi- 
culty which was to plague him and the Li- 
brary negotiators for many months and to 
which, in the end, no satisfactory solution 
could be found—the incompleteness of his 
files. Always a collector, a scribbler of 
notes and random thoughts, and intermit- 
tently a diarist, Arnold was also generous, 
and often acted on the impulses and enthu- 
siasms of the moment. He gave away or 
lent, with no clear provision for return, 
nearly as much as he kept—letters, note- 
books on projects and programs initiated by 
him but turned over to others to complete, 
photographs, trophies, and a miscellany of 
memorabilia. Furthermore, record mate- 
rial pertaining to the conduct of official 
business had been regularly relinquished to 
the proper authorities. As a result, the 
final composition and volume of his papers 
was not what he wished it were, nor in- 
deed what he considered it should be. His 
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letter to General Vandenberg therefore 
terminated in a question: “What do we 
do next?” 

The Chief of Staff appreciated the prob- 
lems that would arise but was willing to 
promote a worthy object. He replied: 

The assembly and transfer of your files will 
be a major undertaking and one which will re- 
quire a great deal of research. I am delighted, 
however, to see the records of this period when 
you were bringing the Air Force to its present 
stature so placed that they may be readily avail- 
able to succeeding generations. You may be 
sure that this project will have the hearty sup- 
port of all concerned. 

Discussions in Washington and more 
correspondence with Sonoma followed. 
Some who were asked to suggest a modus 
operandi felt that the Air Force could not 
help Arnold round out his papers with 
extra copies of correspondence from the 
central files. When microfilming was sug- 
gested as an alternative, it was dismissed 
as a medium prohibitively expensive and 
impersonal. The Library took the view 


that it would accept whatever papers Gen- 
eral Arnold gave it but could not partici- 
pate in their selection or assembling. The 
result of all this was an impasse on the 
question of the composition of the proposed 
gift. 


With the passage of time such questions 


became academic. Throughout the fall of 
1948, Arnold was hard at work on a book 
of memoirs, which he hoped to finish by 
the end of January 1949, and he requested 
that all discussion of his papers be deferred. 
The revision of the book and supervision of 
his farm during the few working hours al- 
lowed him each day by his physicians 
placed a heavy strain on him, and early in 
the new year the General suffered his third 
severe heart attack. His first letter to the 
Library thereafter asked that the papers 
project be indefinitely postponed. Six 
months later, when the Library ventured a 
gentle reminder, it had a typical Arnold 
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response from the harried author at | 
Rancho Feliz: 

Don’t get excited; keep your shirt on, and 
don’t get ants in your pants. In due season we 
will be able to do something about turning all 
papers I now have in my possession over to the 
Library of Congress. However, my book on the 
history of aviation is in its final throes before 
publication so I’m the one who is supposed to 
have ants in my pants—not you. 

When 1950 came, prospects looked con- 
siderably brighter. Arnold’s Global Mis. 
sion had been in the bookstores for several 
months and the General, feeling pretty 
well, was just completing a 10-article series 
for the McNaught Syndicate. It looked 
like an auspicious moment for settling the 
disposition of the Arnold papers, and again 
a Library representative journeyed to Cali- 
fornia with an appointment to see the Gen- 
eral on the afternoon of January 15. At 
7:45 that morning a fourth heart attack 
ended the life of Henry Arnold. 

The matter of her husband’s papers was 
one of the first questions to which Mrs. 
Arnold turned her attention. She unhesi- 
tatingly decided to carry out the General's 
plans with regard to the Library of Con- 
gress, and entered a claim with officials of 
Hamilton Air Force Base for such of the 
papers as were on file in his office there 
and were a part of his estate. She then 
began a careful survey of all of them, set- 
ting aside those she wished to retain and 
allowing the remainder to be prepared for 
eventual shipment to Washington. 

In the early months of 1950, while these 
steps were being taken, the Library had no 
direct contact with Mrs. Arnold, but cor- 
respondence and discussion were continued 
with Mr. Robert Proctor, of Boston, who 
had been the General’s executive assistant 
in the Pentagon and also enjoyed the full 
confidence of Mrs. Arnold. Through this 
contact, a conference between Mrs. Arnold 
and a Library representative was arranged 
in late October, and the outline for a deed 
of gift and the procedure for eventual 





transfer of the papers were worked out. 
The final version of the deed of gift, 
evolved in the summer of 1951, was the 
product of intra-Library discussions, with 
revisions and amendments by Mr. Proctor 
and Mr. Edwin Sprague Pillsbury of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Arnold’s attorney and also 
a former Army Air Force officer. It was 
submitted to Mrs. Arnold on September 20, 
1951, and signed by her and returned to 
the Librarian of Congress on October 31. 
Following the conclusion of this formal- 
ity, Mrs. Arnold, during a flying visit to 
Washington early in November, made clear 
her willingness to release to the Library, at 
any time arrangements could be made after 
February 1, 1952, the portion of General 
Amold’s papers which was at Hamilton Air 
Force Base, and to turn over the residue, 
held at her ranch, in successive shipments 
as her survey and utilization of the mate- 
rial progressed. Steps taken by the Li- 
brary and the United States Air Force 
in accordance with this understanding 
brought to a successful conclusion the com- 
plex negotiations begun three and a half 
years earlier, and the first installment—the 
main body—of the H. H. Arnold Collec- 
tion was received on March 13, 1952. 
Apart from General and Mrs. Arnold, 
who made the basic decision, no single in- 
dividual or even institution can be credited 
with the happy outcome of the transaction. 
Only the understanding cooperation of an 
interested group made the gift a reality. 
This report would not be complete without 
mentioning particularly General Carl 
Spaatz, donor of the General Spaatz Col- 
lection in 1948, who strongly recommended 
the Library as a repository to both General 
and Mrs. Arnold; Messrs. Proctor and 
Pillsbury, who framed the deed of gift in 
terms acceptable to all concerned; Brig. 
Gen. Sory Smith, Air Force Director of 
Public Relations and executive officer 
to General Vandenberg at the time of the 
Amold-Vandenberg exchange of letters, 
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who performed a seemingly interminable 
assignment with quiet distinction; Miss 
Edna M. Adkins, General Arnold’s former 
secretary and administrative assistant, 
whose aid throughout the negotiations was 
indispensable; Mrs. M. R. Stover, General 
Arnold’s secretary at Hamilton Field, who 
kept the papers together and gave them 
their present efficient arrangement; Lt. 
Col. C. J. Moore, assistant executive officer 
to General Vandenberg, whose familiarity 
with both the Library’s and the Air Force’s 
procedures smoothed the transfer; and the 
successive commanders of the Fourth Air 
Force at Hamilton Air Force Base—Maj. 
Gen. John E. Upston, Maj. Gen. Alvan C. 
Kincaid, and Maj. Gen. William E. Hall— 
who were courteously solicitous that the 
wishes of their former chief should be given 
the desired effect. 


Terms of the Gift 


A guiding thought in negotiating for the 
Arnold papers and especially in drafting 
the deed of gift was expressed by Mrs. 
Arnold in a letter dated November 30, 
1950: 


Let me . . . assure you of my desire that the 
General’s papers will, when ultimately as- 
sembled in the Library of Congress, constitute 
a valuable contribution to American history. 


Specific provision was therefore made that 
the initial gift could be supplemented with 
later donations or deposits on the part of 
the Arnold family, other persons, or even 
agencies of the Government, and that the 
entire body of materials so accumulated 
should be designated the H. H. Arnold 
Collection. 

A second major consideration was the 
wish of Mrs. Arnold and her four children, 
Mrs. Ernest M. (Lois E.) Snowden, Lt. 
Col. Henry H. Arnold, Maj. William B. 
Arnold, and Lt. David L. Arnold, that 
there should be no uncontrolled or des- 
ultory use of the papers, or exploitation 
for sensational or other undesirable pur- 
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poses. To this end, restrictions were im- 
posed limiting access to them for a period 
of years, and reservations were placed on 
literary and other publication rights in the 
General’s unpublished letters and other 
writings. These provisions were not in- 
tended to impound the papers; with per- 
mission, they can and will be made 
available to qualified scholars and other 
persons engaged in serious research. 

Though not appropriate for inclusion as 
a statement in the instrument of gift, it is 
in fact the hope of Mrs. Arnold that the 
accessibility of the papers in so central a 
repository as the Library of Congress, in 
the midst of abundant related research ma- 
terials, may encourage the early produc- 
tion of a biography of General Arnold, 
based, as it must necessarily be, on exten- 
sive study of the whole history of heavier- 
than-air flight, the two World Wars, and 
the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As the terms of the Arnold gift, with this 
background, may be of interest to prospec- 
tive users of the papers, the agreement is 
here given in its entirety: 


INSTRUMENT OF GIFT 


I, Eleanor P. Arnold, of Sonoma, California, 
hereby give and convey to the United States 
of America, to be deposited in the Library of 
Congress and administered therein by the au- 
thorities thereof, the papers of my husband, the 
late General of the Air Force, Henry H. Arnold, 
consisting of the materials described in the at- 
tached inventory, subject to the following con- 
ditions. 

1. Said papers, together with such other 
papers or copies of papers relating to or of in- 
terest in connection with the life of my husband 
as may hereafter from time to time be deposited 
by other persons or Government agencies, shall 
be known and administered as the H. H. Arnold 
Collection. 

2. Access to the papers hereby conveyed shall 
be granted: 

a. During my lifetime, to me or to persons, 
and only to persons, designated or approved by 
me; 
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b. After my death, for a period extending 
twenty-five (25) years from the date of this 
agreement, to persons, and only to persons, des. 
ignated or approved by my children living at 
the time of such designation or approval or, after 
the death of the last of my children, by such of 
my living grandchildren as shall have reached 
the age of twenty-one (21) years. 

Any designation or approval for such access 
may authorize temporary withdrawal of any of 
the papers hereby conveyed and the person s0 
designated or approved shall have the right and 
shall be permitted so to withdraw such papers, 
Any designation or approval for such access or 
authorization for temporary withdrawal may at 
any time be revoked by the person or persons 
then entitled to designate, approve or authorize; 
and the limitation upon access provided by this 
paragraph may be removed and released at any 
time by the person or persons then so entitled. 

3. All literary, publication, motion picture 
and television rights in the papers hereby con- 
veyed and in any unpublished letters and other 
writings of my husband which may hereafter be 
deposited in the H. H. Arnold Collection are 
reserved exclusively to me and my heirs and 
assigns. 

4. No restriction, express or implied, in the 
foregoing paragraphs shall be interpreted as a 
condition voiding this instrument as a deed of 
gift of the papers to the United States of 
America. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 31st day of October, 1951, at 
Sonoma, California. 

ELEANoR P. ArNoLp (Seal) 
Accepted: 

VERNER W. Ciapp (Seal) 

Acting Librarian of Congress 
November 23, 1951. 


Volume and Organization of the 
Papers 


The Arnold papers received in the 
Library on March 13, 1952, in six con- 
tainers of footlocker capacity, comprise 
about half, or slightly less than half, of the 
total volume of papers acquired under the 
instrument of gift. The residue remains 
temporarily in the custody of Mrs. Arnold, 
but provision has been made for its trans- 
fer and installation within a reasonable 
period. 





Allowing a margin of error of from ten 
to fifteen percent, it is estimated that the 
whole body of papers passing under the 
present agreement will ultimately attain a 
yolume equivalent to roughly 100 standard 
manuscript box files. On this scale, it is 
posible to estimate further, though with 
less exactness, that the Arnold papers, 
when all have been received, will contain 
in the neighborhood of 35,000 or 40,000 
manuscript pieces, together with a sizable 
group of graphic, and a limited number of 
near-print, materials. 

Preliminary examination of the papers 
received to date reveals that the collection 
is for the most part fairly well organized. 
The materials (then contained in two file 
cabinets) that General Arnold took with 
him from Washington to California in the 
spring of 1946 have apparently not been 
disturbed to any great extent. They are 
carefully arranged in subject files, with 
the contents listed in approximate chrono- 
logical order and with notations of writer, 
recipient, date, and abstracts of subject 
matter. The materials accumulated by 
General Arnold in his retirement (which 
before boxing occupied three file cabinets) 
‘have been similarly organized, so that all 
the papers now in the Library represent a 
single system of classification. The in- 
ventory, or index, which accompanies the 
papers, and which was prepared by the 
General’s secretary, Mrs. M. R. Stover, is 
therefore an indispensable finding aid and 
is sufficiently good so that it need not be 
expanded or refined for purposes of ad- 
ministrative handling or even ordinary 
research use of the collection. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that the 
system of classification is ideal, or that it has 
been applied equally well, or exhaustively, 
to all parts of the papers. In several in- 
stances, there are no calendars of contents 
for some of the most important subject files, 
and in these cases the arrangement within 
the file is often quite erratic. A major de- 


fect of the existing inventory is the lack of 
cross-references either to subjects or to the 
names of correspondents, so that without 
the labor of much searching the user can- 
not be certain of finding everything that 
may bear on the matter under investigation. 
It appears that General Arnold was aware 
of the difficulties that lack of cross-referenc- 
ing presented and made some attempt to 
have the deficiency filled when he began 
work on his last book, Global Mission. The 
inventory of his Washington files was re- 
typed at that time, with space in the right- 
hand margin where he was to indicate op- 
posite each subject file whether or not he 
wanted a more detailed, cross-referenced 
calendar of the contents prepared. As the 
existence of one such calendar of about 
a hundred pages of alphabetized entries 
indicates that the work was begun, it is 
regrettable that it was not carried to 
completion. 


Contents of the Papers 


A brief summary of the contents of the 
papers may serve to indicate their gen- 
eral nature to the prospective user and to 
clarify what has been said of their present 
organization. 

Earliest in point of date of files received 
in the Library thus far are eight binders of 
personal correspondence from the period 
1930-35 when Arnold was, first, executive 
officer of the Air Matériel Division, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and, later, commander of March 
Field, Riverside, Calif. At the latter post 
he served as commander successively of the 
First Bombardment Wing, the First Pursuit 
Wing, and finally, wearing his first star, as 
commanding general of the First Wing, 
General Headquarters Air Force. These 
files are followed chronologically by the 
“Daily Record of Events” begun at the close 
of 1935, when Arnold was appointed As- 
sistant Chief of the Air Corps, with station 
in Washington, and continued in one form 
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or another until the attack on Pearl Harbor 
six years later. On September 22, 1938, 
about midway in this period, Arnold suc- 
ceeded Gen. Oscar Westover as Chief of 
the Air Corps, a circumstance which lends 
heightened interest to the papers from that 
date forward. 

The great bulk of the materials, as 
might be expected, relates to the period of 
World War II (1939-45), though there 
is also a surprising accumulation for the 
years of retirement (1946-50). In the 
World War II group are the subject files 
inventoried as “Data for AAF History” 
and numbered by folders from 1 to 547. 
(Of this series, numbers 288 to 515 have 
not yet been received in the Library.) 
These are the materials the General drew 
on most heavily for the second half of his 
book, Global Mission (which in the early 
chapters he was calling Hap Arnold’s Air 
Story), and they are probably the most 
valuable of all the papers. They fall into 
three categories: general subjects, overseas 
theaters of operations, and affairs of the 
Army Air Forces within the United States. 
The first category is the locus of Arnold’s 
correspondence with the top war leaders, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, General 
George C. Marshall, Harry L. Hopkins, 
and Robert A. Lovett. In the second are 
found his letters to and from his principal 
combat Air Force commanders, Generals 
Carl Spaatz, George C. Kenney, Ira C. 
Eaker, and others, as well as subject files 
on Alaska, China, Great Britain, the Medi- 
terranean, and other critical geographical 
areas. These files are supplemented by 
three additional series, totaling 330 subject 
file folders, segregated from the general 
files after the General’s death because of 
their special subjects. The utility of these 
war-time files is greatly enhanced by the 
presence among the papers of nine binders 
containing records of telephone conversa- 
tions from 1941 to 1946, together with 
annotated mail lists (calendars of incoming 
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correspondence) and records of engage. 
ments for the same period. 

An additional source, which should have 
great value for the researcher, are the 
several manuscript versions of the book, 
Global Mission, including the full 600,000. 
word version as it stood before cutting by 
the publisher. The book manuscripts oc. 
cupy one footlocker, or about one-sixth of 
the initial Arnold deposit. Supplementing 
the book, and consulted by General Arnold 
in its preparation, is a small group of near- 
print materials comprising chiefly reports 
and sporadic issues of periodicals. 

The final group contained in this first 
shipment of the Arnold papers is the per- 
sonal correspondence for the period 
1946-50. This is broken down into 724 
subject files covering a wide variety of in- 
terests, and is supplemented by special files 
relating to important aviation events or 
activities with which General Arnold was 
associated, or on which he was consulted, 
during the years of his retirement. In this 
supplemental category appear such sub- 
jects as “Operation Crossroads” (1946), 
“President’s Air Policy Commission” 
(1947), “Congressional Aviation Policy 
Committee” (1948), and “B~36 Investi- 
gations” (1949). 


Retained Materials 


As already noted, the materials tempo- 
rarily retained by Mrs. Arnold may even- 
tually surpass in volume those already re- 
ceived, and will certainly equal them in in- 
terest. A report on the Arnold papers 
would therefore hardly be complete with- 
out at least cursory mention of their general 
composition. 

A large percentage of these retained ma- 
terials consists of mounted and unmounted 
newspaper clippings. The mounted group 
forms a series of a dozen scrapbooks started 
by Arnold in 1903 on his entrance into 
West Point and kept up by him and by 
Mrs. Arnold over the years to 1950. The 





yolume dealing with early flying days under 
the Signal Corps (1911-13) is particularly 
interesting, and covers the period (1911) 
when Arnold, at Simms Station, Dayton, 
Ohio, was taught to pilot an airplane by 
A. L. Welsh, under the supervisory eye 
of Orville Wright. After this volume the 
gries is broken, apparently by virtue of 
Amold’s return to duty with the Infantry, 
first with the 9th Infantry at Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, and then with the 13th in the 
Philippines. More dramatic perhaps is a 
later volume which chronicles an event fol- 
lowing closely upon the court-martial and 
resignation from the Army of Billy Mitch- 
dl early in 1926: “Davis Disciplines Two 
Air Officers—Majors Arnold and Dargue 
are held to have attempted to influence 
legislation—Mitchell charge denied” (New 
York Times, February 18, 1926); and 
“Major Arnold Shifted to Fort Riley” 
(Ibid. March 6, 1926). The collection 
of unmounted clippings, which may run 
toa bulk of three footlockers, was started 
in earnest by Arnold during the period 
when the Army was carrying the air mail 
and was continued sporadically through- 
out his life. Clippings on the air-mail 
story and the Round-the-World Flight of 
1924 were eventually mounted in scrap- 
books by Arnold with the assistance of 
Capt. (later Lt. Gen.) Eaker. 

Photographs constitute the second im- 
portant category of the retained materials 
and, when finally sorted and packed, will 
probably fill an entire footlocker. They 
date from Arnold’s high school days in 
lower Merion ‘Township, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, and continue through the 
Sonoma period. Old-time flyers, as well 
a air historians, may find of special inter- 
est the sequence of pictures taken at Floyd 
Bennett Field in the early days. 

As mentioned earlier, Arnold was all his 
life an intermittent diarist, and it is fortu- 
nate that quite a number of his more im- 
Portant efforts in this line have survived as 


part of his papers. These appear to begin 
in 1907 with a journal of his voyage to the 
Philippines, where he took up his first real 
military asignment, with the 29th Infantry, 
and continue, with large gaps, through the 
World War II period. The first of the 
World War II diaries deals with his im- 
portant mission to England in May 1940, 
and others follow for each of his many war- 
time trips abroad—to attend the great con- 
ferences at Casablanca, Cairo, Tehran, 
Quebec, and Potsdam, and to make per- 
sonal tours of inspection of Army Air Force 
activities in North Africa, the Middle East, 
India, Australia, China, Sicily, England, 
and France. Because of extreme ill-health 
Arnold was not present at the Malta-Yalta 
conferences, so there is no diary, nor, it is to 
be regretted, is there one for the good will 
tour of South America he made in 1946. 

Besides clippings, photographs, and 
diaries, Arnold’s more public writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, are also a good 
deal in evidence among the materials that 
Mrs. Arnold has temporarily retained. Of 
articles, printed and unprinted, there are 
at least several dozen, ranging in date of 
composition from World War I to the 
series for the McNaught Syndicate which 
he completed in the last weeks of 1949. 
Many bear characteristic Arnold titles, 
such as “Pioneers of the Aerial Trails,” 
“Flying with the Stars,” “Go and Commit 
Suicide If You Want To,” and “Stepping 
on the Heels of Phoebus.” There are also 
in outline, draft, or completed state the 
manuscripts of several: books. These and 
their subject. matter should be of great in- 
terest to a biographer. 

If Arnold had a literary ambition it 
was to write a comprehensive and compre- 
hendible history of aviation, and all of his 
books are in a sense drafts or segments of 
the main work he did not live to do. 
Among the papers there is a list he had 
compiled of “firsts” in aviation which 
ranges from Da Vinci's sketch of a pos- 
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sible glider in 1490 to Franconville’s bal- 
loon of 1784. In the modern period, the 
story of the Wright brothers held an un- 
ending fascination for him and he could 
never let it go. In his first serious work, 
Aircraft and Airmen, which he wrote in 
1926 for his friend and fellow-flyer, Col. 
Charles DeF. Chandler, who was editing 
an aviation series for the Ronald Press, 
he had a section on the Wrights. Two 
years later, when he came to do his boys’ 
“Aviator” series, the Bill Bruce stories, the 
first of the six books which he dashed off 
in as many months was called Bill Bruce 
and the Pioneer Aviators and was essen- 
tially a fictional account of his own ex- 
perience in October 1909, when he and his 
fellow junior officers of the 29th Infantry 
saw Wilbur Wright at Governor’s Island 
start and finish his famous flight to Grant’s 
Tomb and back. His interest in the 
Wrights continued and in 1935, as his cor- 
respondence shows, he was trying to pre- 
vail on Orville Wright to allow Hollywood 
to make a Wright brothers film. Finally, 
there is among the papers the outline and 
notes for the life of the Wrights he had 
always dreamed of writing. 

Two unpublished series of boys’ stories 
should also be mentioned here, for they 
too are an expression of Arnold’s unful- 
filled hope of making the story of aviation 
understood by those who could profit most 
from the understanding. The first is the 
‘David Lake” series (the name was 
adapted from that of his youngest son, 
David Lee Arnold, just as “Bill Bruce” had 
been from that of his second son, William 
Bruce), written in 1932 from his own ex- 
perience in attempting to promote the de- 
velopment of the American World War I 
pilotless airplane, “The Bug,” roughly the 
equivalent of the German World War II 
“buzz bomb.” The second group, written 
expressly for the Boy Scouts, is entitled “A 
Boys’ History of Aviation.” It was un- 
fortunate that neither was ever published. 
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Miscellanea form a minor part of the 
materials that Mrs. Arnold is at present 
holding but they deserve a passing refer. 
ence. Perhaps most important are the 
sundry reports and studies that have sur. 
vived the correspondence that must once 
have accompanied and explained them, 
é. g., two loose-leaf binders of facts on air. 
craft and aircraft procurement dating from 
Arnold’s mission to England in World War 
I. Likewise, there are one or two reports, 
or portions of reports, of the Chief of the 
Air Corps during the period of tenure of 
Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet. In a dif. 
ferent class, but also segregated from the 
main body of the materials, are files of con- 
gratulatory letters and messages received 
by Arnold at the time of his promotions or 
on other noteworthy occasions. Similarly 
there is a file-cabinet drawer nearly full of 
citations and other materials relating to the 
General’s many decorations and awards. 
The list of this type of material, common 
among most large bodies of papers, need 
not be prolonged. 

The last major category of what was re- 
tained comprises files of miscellaneous cor- 
respondence. Though voluminous, many 
of these may prove to be of secondary his- 
torical importance, containing as they doa 
high proportion of letters relating to the 
Arnold farm and to farming in northem 
California, horse shows and other local ac- 
tivities, including no less than 34 file folders 
accumulated by the General between 1946 
and 1949 while he was serving as a mem- 
ber and leading light of California’s Fish 
and Game Commission. Nevertheless, a 
good number of these files are of surpass 
ing interest and significance. Here are 
found his correspondence with his family 
and friends, and the record of more i- 
formal associations with the great of his 
own and other professions—correspond- 
ence with Orville Wright, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins (curiously there 
are no letters to or from James Forrestal, 





though his name appears frequently in the 
record of telephone conversations), and 
with the scientists—Vannevar Bush, Clark 
B. Millikan, Theodore von Karman, 
Charles F. Kettering—whom Arnold ad- 
mired as individuals and on whom, as a 
class, he felt that the future security of 
America and the free world would in large 
measure depend. It is perhaps from such 
files, then, rather than from the more rou- 
tine correspondence, that Arnold’s full 
stature aS an air statesman may be seen 
and appreciated. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult if not impossible to assess 
the ultimate value of any man’s papers, and 
it is especially so in the case of such a fig- 
ure as General Arnold. All of his active 
career of more than 40 years was spent in 
service to his country as an officer in its 
regular military forces and during most of 
it he was one of the world’s most influen- 
tial exponents of a great new factor in 
human experience, air power. 

The record of his experience and 
achievements is naturally not limited to the 


papers which his widow has generously 
given to the Nation; it is scattered through 
many institutions, and important portions 
of it doubtless remain in the hands of in- 
dividuals all over this country and in many 
parts of the world. But the H. H. Arnold 
Collection in the Library of Congress will 
remain the core of the record and, as such, 
must be indispensable to biographer and 
historian. 

The value of the present collection, 
moreover, will be greatly enhanced if, as 
Mrs. Arnold has hoped, other donors will 
add to it materials that complement and 
supplement her own gift. In this way a 
great air collection will be built, just as a 
great Lincoln collection has been built, 
from many sources. If past aeronautical 
reports in this Journal, figuring the names 
of Wilbur and Orville Wright, Billy 
Mitchell, Frank M. Andrews, and Carl 
Spaatz, indicate a trend, it would seem evi- 
dent that the process has begun. 


Marvin W. McFartanp 
Special Consultant to the Chief 
of the Aeronautics Division. 





Abraham Lincoln Goes to Press: 


A Documentary Memorandum 


HE printers’ copy of the most 
decisive campaign document in 
American political history was sold 
at auction in New York early this year. 
The purchaser was Alfred Whital Stern of 
Chicago. On Monday, April 28, 1952, 
Mr. Stern presented it, in a simple cere- 
mony, to the Librarian of Congress for 
addition to the Library’s magnificent Stern- 
Lincoln Collection.* 

Carl Sandburg once described it as the 
“manuscript of the only book that Lincoln 
ever wrote or edited or prepared for pub- 
lication.”* Another Lincoln authority, 
R. Gerald McMurtry, has declared that 
“it is likely that Lincoln gave more time 
and thought to the compiling, editing, and 
publishing of the Debates of Lincoln and 
Douglas than to any other book he ever 
owned or read.” ? It is this intimate asso- 
ciation which endows the printers’ copy 
with transcendent interest. 

Addressing the Republican State Con- 
vention at Springfield, Illinois, June 16, 
1858, Abraham Lincoln, who had been 
unanimously nominated a few hours earlier 
by his party for the United States Senate, 
opened his campaign: * 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it. We are now 
far into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated 
with the avowed object, and confident promise, 


*For a description of the Collection, see the 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
February 1952. 
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of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under 
the operation of that policy, that agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has contantly aug. 
mented. In my opinion, it will not cease, until a 
crisis shall have been reached and passed. “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” I be- 
lieve this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 
house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advo- 
cates will push it forward, till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new—North as well as South. 


At Chicago on July 9, 1858, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Democratic rival, Stephen Arnold 
Douglas, attacked the sentiment of “all one 
thing, or all the other”: ¢ 


I have observed from the public prints, that ~ 
but a few days ago the Republican party of the 
State of Illinois assembled in convention at 
Springfield, and not only laid down their plat- 
form, but nominated a candidate for the United 
States Senate, as my successor. I take great 
pleasure in saying that I have known, personally 
and intimately, for about a quarter of a century, 
the worthy gentleman who has been nominated 
for my place, and I will say that I regard him 
as a kind, amiable, and intelligent gentleman, @ 
good citizen and an honorable opponent; and 
whatever issue I may have with him will be of 
principle, and not involving personalities. . « - 
I must say to you frankly, that I take bold, al 
qualified issue with him. . . . I assert that it 18 
neither desirable nor possible that there should 
be uniformity in the local institutions and do- 
mestic regulations of the different States of this 
Union. . . . I am opposed to taking any step 
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from Abraham Lincoln’s scrapbook of his debates with Stephen A. Douglas. 
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First page of letter from Abraham Lincoln to C. H. Ray, asking for newspaper reports of the debates with Douglas. 
Alfred Whital Stern Collection. 





that recognizes the negro man or the Indian as 
the equal of the white man. I am opposed to 
giving him a voice in the administration of the 

ent. I would extend to the negro, and 
the Indian, and to all dependent races every 
right, every privilege, and every immunity con- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of the white 
races; but equality they never should have, 
cither political or social, or in any other respect 
whatever. 

The issue had been drawn. There were 
other public exchanges on slavery and 
“popular sovereignty,” and then, on July 
24, 1858, Mr. Lincoln wrote to Senator 
Douglas, asking if it would be “agreeable 
... to make an arrangement for you and 
myself to divide time, and address the same 
audiences the present canvass.”° Senator 
Douglas accepted the unusual proposal, 
but not until a political counterpart of the 
code duello or Marquis of Queensberry 
tules had been settled. The joint debates, 
or “discussions” as they were sometimes 
called, were held at Ottawa, Freeport, 
Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, 
and Alton (seven Congressional districts) 
between August 21 and October 15, 1858. 
Although Lincoln, with a popular majority, 
lost a seat in the Senate through “inequi- 
table apportionment,” the debates won for 
him a national reputation. 

Through them his star began to rise. No 
one understood better than Mr. Lincoln 
himself the effect of the debates upon his 
political fortunes. To his friend and warm 
supporter, Dr. Charles H. Ray, of the Chi- 
cago Press @ Tribune, he wrote, November 
20, 1858: ¢ 


I wish to preserve a Set of the late debates 
(if they may be called so) between Douglas and 
myself — To enable me to do so, please get two 
copies of each number of your paper containing 
the whole, and send them to me by Express; and 
I will pay you for the papers & for your 
trouble — I wish the two sets, in order to lay 
one away in the raw, and to put the other in 
a Scrap-book — Remember, if part of any debate 
is on both sides of one sheet, it will take two sets 
to make one scrap-book. I believe, according 
to a letter of yours to Hatch you are “feeling 
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like h-ll yet.” Quit that — You will soon feel 
better — Another “blowup” is coming; and we 
shall have fun again. Douglas managed to be 
supported both as the best instrument to put 
down and to uphold the slave power; but no in- 
genuity can long keep these antagonisms in 
harmony — 


This is the earliest reference to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s intention to “preserve” the record 
“in some permanent form.” The letter, 
like the scrapbook or printers’ copy, ac- 
quired from the same source, has been 
presented by Mr. Stern to the Library of 
Congress. [See illustration. ] 

Ten days after writing to Dr. Ray Mr. 
Lincoln addressed himself to his colleague, 
Henry Clay Whitney: * 


Being desirous of preserving, in some perma- 
nent form, the late discussions between Douglas 
and myself . . . I wrote to Dr. Ray, requesting 
him to forward to me, by express, two sets of 
the Nos. of the Tribune, which contain the re- 
ports of these discussions — Up to date I have 
no word from him on the subject — Will you, if 
in your power, procure them and forward them 
to me by Express? If you will, I will pay all 
charges, and be greatly obliged to boot. 


From Chicago, on December 8, Mr. 
Whitney reported: ® 


I arrived from Champaign only on last even- 
ing & found your letter of 30th Nov. I called 
on Dr. Ray today—he did not receive your 
letter so he says — they have no papers except 
their file & can’t spare that: — Bissell sent for 
some the other day & could not be accommo- 
dated: —-I have preserved the debates for my- 
self but gladly present it to you & if it is possible 
I will get you another sett: — one of the papers 
I had lost but (Horace; White had an extra one 
which he gave me: — please find the full sett 
herewith & accept the same with my best re- 
gards: the Express charges are paid. 


Simultaneously Mr. Lincoln was at- 
tempting to secure the text of Senator 
Douglas’ speeches as reported in the 
Chicago Times. A scout named Doo- 
little informed him on December 11: ® 

I have Hunted the City since I saw you for 
the times having the joint discussion of yourself 


& Mr. Douglas. I have found where they are 
& as soon as the person returns who has them & 
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now is; out of town I think I shall be able to 
get them for you. I shall know about them in 
three or four days. 

With the help of Horace White of the 
Press & Tribune, who had accompanied 
the debaters, Whitney got together two sets 
for Mr. Lincoln. They were not promptly 
acknowledged and Whitney wrote to in- 
quire as to their safe arrival. Mr. Lincoln 
wrote to him on Christmas day: 7° 

I have just received yours of the 23rd, inquir- 
ing whether I received the newspapers you sent 
by Express —I did receive them, and am very 
much obliged. There is some probability that 
my scrap-book will be reprinted; and if it shall, 
I will save you a copy. 

Many of Mr. Lincoln’s admirers en- 
couraged him to issue the debates in book 
form. Among them was John Reynolds 
of Belleville, Illinois, who informed him by 
letter on December 28, 1858: ™ 


I believe a vollume of your speeches and your 
opponent’s would sell at least enough to pay for 
a cheap publication — I think 100 copies might 
be sold in the counties of Madison, St. Clair 
and Monroe. 

Another advocate of publication was W. 
H. Carlin of Quincy, who wrote to Mr. 
Lincoln the following day: ” 

There are some reasons . . . which render 
it desirable that a record of that canvass should 
be kept, and if you conclude to publish your 
“scrap book” from my notes (which I have re- 
tained) I can and will prepare you a copy of 
my speech. 

Early in 1859 Whitney visited Spring- 
field, where Mr. Lincoln showed him the 
scrapbook “with considerable satisfaction,” 
and where he learned that Mr. Lincoln 
“had got a book-binder to paste the 
speeches, in a blank book, very neatly.” * 
There is reason to suppose that Mr. Lincoln 
was already looking for a publisher. 

On March 18 William A. Ross of Wash- 
ington, Illinois, offered to take it on: ™ 

I wish to Enquire of you if you have any ob- 
jections to have the Debates betweene your self 


& Judge Douglass published in Book form with 
a view of selling them if it is satisfactory with 
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you and I can make the arrangement to get 
them up I propose to begin with the Republican 
platform adopted at Springfield your speech 
made at that time then Douglass Chicago speech 
your reply to it then follow with the seven joint 
Discussions I propose takeing them from the 
Chicago Press & Tribune I believe they would 
sell readily and to good profit if you think it 
would not injure the cause of the Republican 
party I would like to make the experiment for 
I hope to succeede in 1860 I will not go into 
the arrangement unless it is necessary all 
around if we could conclude to do it would it 
be necessary to get the consent of Judge Douglass 
please consider the matter and answer. 


The way seemed clear for a Ross edition 
when Johnson and Bradford, Springfield 
booksellers who had contemplated publish- 
ing the debates, notified Mr. Lincoln on 
March 21, 1859: * 


We have concluded not to print the Debates 
you can tell the other man to go ahead we can- 
not do it well now. 

Accept our thanks for your courtisy and good 
feelings in the matter. 


Thereupon, two days later, from the 
town of Lincoln in Logan County, Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln wrote to Mr. Ross: * 


Yours of the 18th was received a week ago. I 
would really be pleased with a publication sub- 
stantially as you propose. But I would suggest 
a few variations from your plan. I would not 
include the Republican platform, because that 
would give the work a one-sided party cast, un- 
less the democratic platform is also included. 

I would not take all the speeches from the 
Press-Tribune; but I would take mine from that 
paper; and those of Judge Douglas from the 
Chicago Times. This would represent each of 
us, as reported by his own friends, and thus 
be mutual, and fair. I would take the speeches 
alone; rigidly excluding all comments of the 
newspapers. I would include the correspond- 
ence between Judge Douglas and myself which 
led to the joint discussions. I would call the 
thing “Illinois political canvass of 1858”; and, 
as falling within the title, I would select and 
include half a dozen of the National Democratic 
speeches. Last autumn and winter I got up 4 
scrap-book precisely on the plan I have stated. 
The parts stand in the order following — 

My speech at Springfield, at the Republican 
convention, June 16, 1858. 
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Douglas’ speech at Chicago, July 9, 1858 

My speech at Chicago July 10, 1858. 

Douglas’ speech at Bloomington July 16, 1858 

Douglas’ speech at Springfield, July 17, 1858 

My speech at Springfield July 17, 1858. 

The correspondence which led to the joint 
discussions. 

The joint discussions in the order in which 
they occurred. 

The National Democratic speeches, to come 
in after the others, in the order among them- 
selves in which they were delivered. 

In my own speeches I have corrected only a 
few small typographical errors. The other 
speeches I have not touched; but merely pasted 
them in from the papers in which they were 
reported. 

Judge Douglas would have the right to cor- 
rect typographical errors in his, if he desires; 
but I think the necessity, in his case, would be 
less than in mine; because he had two hired 
reporters travelling with him, and probably re- 
vised their manuscripts before they went to 
press; while I had no reporter of my own, but 
depended on a very excellent one sent by the 
Press-Tribune; but who never wanted to show 
me his notes or manuscripts; so that the first 
I saw of my speeches after delivering them, was 
in the Press-Tribune precisely as they now stand. 

My scrap book would be the best thing to 
print from; still, as it cost me a good deal of 
labor to get it up, and as I am very desirous to 
preserve the substance of it permanently, I would 
not let it go out of my control. If an arrange- 
ment could be made to print it in Springfield, 
under my own supervision, I would allow the 
scrap-book to be used, and would claim no share 
in any profit that could be made out of the 
publication. 

I am here now, attending court; and seize a 
moment to answer yours, which I ought to have 
done sooner. Let me hear from you again. 


This insistence that the printing must be 
executed at Springfield, under Mr. Lin- 
coln’s personal supervision, was somewhat 
startling. Commenting on it, William E. 
Barringer, in Lincoln’s Rise to Power (Bos- 
ton, 1937), page 128, has declared that 
“this amazing request was tantamount to 
saying that the book must be published 
without the author sending the manu- 
script.” But it is further evidence of the 
value which Mr. Lincoln placed upon his 
mounted clippings. 


Mr. Ross was amenable. To Mr. Lin- 


coln he replied on April 2: * 


I received your letter yesterday giving your 
consent to the proposed publication. I see at 
a glance the propriety of not including the 
Republican platform the National Democratic 
Speeches would give the Book a more general 
& less party cast the whole amount of matter 
now proposed to be put in would make a Book 
of about 400 pages. 

I have never named it to any one Except to 
our friend D. Kyes but my idea was to have it 
published at Peoria by Nason a job printer but 
I would as soon have it done at Springfield if 
it can be done as cheap or nearly as cheap as 
you would give it some attention. 

If you will get the proper person to make a 
calculation on the cost of the work pr. thousand 
the sise of the Book & No. of pages I will 
remunirate you for your trouble. 

I propose having it ready for sale by the first 
of September. 

I have no objection to your title but I think 
it would help the sale of the work to have on the 
title page or on the back of the Book Douglas 
& Lincoln Debate Ill Canvass 1858 or Debate 
betweene Judge Douglas & Hon. A. Lincoln in 
the Ill Canvas 1858. 

At your Leasure please get the Calculation 
Made and let me know. 


For reasons not yet ascertained the proj- 
ect fell through, but Mr. Lincoln did not 
abandon his purpose to give the debates a 
permanent form and thereby insure them a 
Nation-wide distribution. 

In the Ohio gubernatorial canvass of 
1859, the Democratic party called upon 
Stephen A. Douglas to rally adherents to 
the cause. He made several speeches in 
the State. To offset his persuasiveness and 
to answer him the Republicans retained 
the services of Abraham Lincoln. His ad- 
dresses, made at places where Douglas had 
recently preceded him, attracted wide at- 
tention. For Mr. Lincoln the situation 
was familiar, but to reinforce his memory 
of the Douglas doctrine, he brought with 
him his precious scrapbook. It was in 
Columbus that the scrapbook briefly passed 
from Mr. Lincoln’s control. This loss, 
probably discovered while Mr. Lincoln was 
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addressing the Wisconsin Agricultural So- 
ciety, is reflected in a reassuring message 
from a Columbus gentleman, soon to be- 
come private secretary to a new governor. 
Dated October 3, 1859, the message 
read; * 


Yours of the 30th Sept. from Milwaukee was 
recd this morning. I immediately repaired to 
the Neil House ,opposite to the main entrance to 
the State Capitol, to look up your scrap book, 
and was much gratified to be told by the Land- 
lord that you had written him a letter relative 
to it, and that upon its receipt the book was 
found & sent by the next express to your direc- 
tion at Springfield Ill. I trust it has reached 
you ere you read this. I can well imagine your 
dismay & apprehension at its disappearance. It 
is however all right now I trust. 


It is not farfetched to suppose that Mr. 
Lincoln had exhibited the scrapbook to his 
Ohio partisans and had expressed to them 
his wish that it might one day be reprinted. 
In any event, on December 7, George M. 
Parsons and other members of the Central 
Executive Committee addressed a commu- 
nication to Mr. Lincoln: * 


The Republican State Cent;ral} Comumittee) 
of Ohio, beg leave cordially to thank you for 
your Speeches in this State during the recent 
Campaign, and express the earnest hope, that 
together with the seven debates held by you with 
Judge Douglas during the famous Illinois Cam- 
paign, they may be republished in an authentic 
and permanent form. We regard them as lumi- 
nous and triumphant exposition of the doctrine 
of the Republican party, successfully vindicated 
from the aspersions of its foes, and calculated to 
make a document of great practical service to 
the Republican party in the approaching Presi- 
dential contest. We herewith transmit you a 
letter signed by our Gov. Elect, the Republican 
State officers, and the Republican members of 
the State Board of Equalization representing the 
several senatorial Districts of the State now as- 
sembled here, uniting with us in the request for 
a copy of your speeches. 

If you can comply with this request, you will 
please send by Express to W. T. Bascom, our 
Sec., the package, who will superintend the 
publication of the same. 


The enclosure, written the same day, was 
a much longer and more florid document, 
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declaring the publication of the debates 
“essential . . . to the cause of the ap- 
proaching Presidential campaign.” 
Along with the covering letter, it was for. 
warded to Mr. Lincoln by Samuel Gallo. 
way, a prominent attorney, on December 
13; Mr. Galloway explained: # 


Accompanying this letter are the requests of 
the Executive Committee of the Republican 
State Central Committee, which have been pro- 
cured mainly by the efforts of R. P. L. Baber, 
who has acted very diligently and ardently in this 
matter, with my concurring sympathy and judg. 
ment. It is our sincere wish that you would im. 
mediately comply with this solicitation. Prompt 
action is important for you and equally so for the 
general cause. We regard the expressions of 
regard and confidence in these letters as but a 
merited tribute to worth. It is our wish that 
you would cause the letters herewith sent, with 
your reply, to be published in your Republican 
paper in Springfield, and send copies contain- 
ing the same to myself & George M. Parsons, 
Chairman of our Committee . . . The funds 
necessary for the publication will be raised here, 


Mr. Lincoln’s compliance, inscribed to 
George M. Parsons and others, was dated 


December 19: 7 


Your letter of the 7th instant, accompanied 
by a similar one from the governor-elect, the 
Republican State officers, and the Republican 
members of the State Board of Equalization of 
Ohio, both requesting of me, for publication in 
permanent form, copies of the political debates 
between Senator Douglas and myself last year, 
has been received. With my grateful acknowl 
edgments to both you and them for the very 
flattering terms in which the request is com- 
municated, I transmit you the copies. The 
copies I send you are as reported and printed 
by the respective friends of Senator Douglas 
and myself, at the time—that is, his by his 
friends, and mine by mine. It would be an un- 
warrantable liberty for us to change a word or 
a letter in his, and the changes I have made in 
mine, you perceive, are verbal only, and very 
few in number. I wish the reprint to be pre- 
cisely as the copies I send, without any comment 
whatever. 


The scrupulous regard for the inviolabil- 
ity of the Douglas text is the more remark- 
able because lawyer Lincoln seems other 





wise to have ignored the Senator’s literary 

As courier, Mr. Lincoln chose a young 
derk in the office of the Secretary of State 
for Illinois named John George Nicolay. 
With the printers’ copy, Mr. Nicolay ar- 
rived in Columbus on the evening of De- 
cember 20. There he was “kindly received 
and well treated.” He learned that the 
“speeches” would not be printed until after 
the Ohio Legislature had convened in Jan- 
wary, but reported that the “correspond- 
ence,” i. e., the letters of December 7 solic- 
iting the privilege of reprinting the con- 
tents of the scrapbook and Mr. Lincoln’s 
letter of December 19 agreeing to the pro- 
posal, would “be published soon.” He was 
impressed by the way “all speak highly of 
Mr. Lincoln’s service rendered them last 
fall, and some are very ardent in their ex- 
pressions of good-will.” * 

After the succession of disappointments 
he had experienced, and sensitive as he was 
to the approach of the Republican national 
convention, Mr. Lincoln grew impatient 
for publication. This impatience elicited 
aletter from Mr. Parsons, written January 
17, 1860: * 

I have information today from Mr. Galloway 
that he had a letter from you relative to the pub- 
lication of your addresses, &c. 

The project was taken up here in earnest, & 
we will all be very sorry, if you, or your friends, 
have at any time apprehended that it was to be 
dropped. 

As soon as was practicable, after Mr. Nicolay 
delivered the copy, The Committee entered into 
the necessary negotiations with the publishers 
of this city. There has necessarily been some 
delay, but none that could be avoided. We have 
about a week since concluded a contract with 
Follett, Foster & Co., who undertake to publish 
the copy furnished, in suitable style, at their own 
tisk, and agree to fill any single order for 5,000 
copies, at 50 cts. per copy. Smaller orders are to 
be filled at rates to ,be) fixed by themselves. I 
suppose we may rely upon their interest to pre- 
vent their fixing a price, that will prevent a cir- 
culation of the book. 


By the contract the Publishers are to furnish 
you one hundred copies. 


The publication will be announced in the 
Journal of tomorrow or the next day. The book 
we are assured will be out very soon. 


The Journal announcement appeared 
January 23, but other papers had scooped 
it. James W. Sheahan of the Chicago 
Times, a Democratic organ, who was a 
stout champion of Douglas, had written to 
Mr. Lincoln two days before: * 


I see it stated that you have furnished some 
gentlemen of your party in Ohio with revised 
copies of your speeches during the election can- 
vass of 1858, and I am induced to make a re- 
quest of you. 

I am about publishing a book. (He was re- 
ferring to his Life of Stephen A. Douglas, soon 
to be published by Harper.,; In it I propose to 
include one or more, possibly all of your 
speeches delivered at the joint discussions be- 
tween Judge Douglas and yourself. I wish to 
represent you exactly as you would represent 
yourself, & therefore write to you requesting a 
copy of your speeches as revised by yourself. 
I am unwilling to appear as doing you injustice 
by taking the speeches as published at the time 
after it had been publicly announced that a 
revised copy was in print. If you have no copy 
at hand, may I ask you, as a great personal 
favor to myself, and to prevent injustice to you, 
to request a copy of them, if in type, for me. 
Printed slips would answer my purpose as well, 
indeed much better, than copies in book form. 
My object, I assure you, on my honor, is to 
embody them in a book I have written & am 
about to put to press. If you should have to 
apply to the persons in Ohio for a copy, & it 
would be no great inconvenience to them, I 
would be glad to have also a copy of such 
Judge Douglas’ speeches as they may have in- 
cluded in their collection. 

I will cheerfully pay any sum to cover the 
additional cost or expense to which the com- 
mittee may have to go to furnish me with copies 
asked. I again assure you that my principal 
object in applying to you is, that your speeches 
may go out exactly in the form which you 
desire them to be published. 


Was Mr. Sheahan indulging in gentle 
sarcasm and polite irony? Was he delib- 
erately needling a political opponent and 
competing author? Candidate Lincoln 
took him seriously; on January 24, Mr: 
Lincoln replied: * 
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Yours of the 2ist requesting copies of my 
speeches now in progress of publication in Ohio, 
is received. I have no such copies now at my 
control; having sent the only sett I ever had, to 
Ohio. Mr. George M. Parsons has taken an 
active part among those who have the matter in 
charge in Ohio; and I understand Messrs. Fol- 
lett, Foster & Co. are to be the publishers. I 
make no objection to any satisfactory arrange- 
ment you may make with Mr. Parsons and the 
publishers; and, if it will facilitate you, you are 
at liberty to show them this note. 

You labor under a mistake, somewhat in- 
jurious to me, if you suppose I have revised the 
speeches, in any sense of the word. I only made 
some small verbal corrections, mostly such as an 
intelligent reader would make for himself; not 
feeling justified to do more, when republishing 
the speeches along with those of Senator Doug- 
las—his and mine being mutually answers and 
replies to one another. 


Meanwhile, the deterrent shadow of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Ohio’s favorite son, seems 
for a time to have been cast on the enter- 
prise. Samuel Galloway, writing to Mr. 
Lincoln on January 24, had this to say: ”” 


We have at last succeeded in securing the 
publication of the correspondence. Our action 
has been interrupted by the absence of Mr. Ba- 
ber, and more specially by difficulties interposed 
by the fears, suspicions and envyings of some 
sensitive friends of a certain aspirant for the 
Presidency. It is not important that you should 
have the details of these hindrances. Had Mr. 
Baber been at home, these annoyances would 
have been speedily terminated. He quickly and 
successfully defeated the designs of one or two 
double-dealing men, after his return. Since the 
measure has been accomplished all appear to be 
satisfied. The publication of the debates is 
rapidly progressing—and it will be well executed. 
Messrs. Follett & Foster who are doing the work 
will take a special interest in securing a creditable 
performance. You have a host of friends in this 
region and the number is gradually . . . multi- 
plying. You have a very efficient friend in Mr. 
Baber who is superintending the publication of 
the debates, and who will secure a full circula- 
tion of the work as soon as it is issued from the 
press. ... 

P. S. Mr. Baber has just informed me that 
he has written and sent the letter by Express 
with 20 copies of the correspondence to be 
distributed amongst the Illinois newspapers, 
the State Central Com. & Follett & Foster are 
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anxious that the newspaper correspondence 
should be intensively circulated. .. . 


Mr. Baber’s letter was dated the follow. 
ing day: * 


By the request of Messrs. Follett, Foster & 
Co., I send you by Express 20 copies of the 
extra Journal containing the correspondence be. 
tween yourself & our State Committee, in order 
that they may be distributed amongst the IIl- 
nois Press. Over 250 extras have been sent off 
to different quarters of the country and every 
effort is making here to give the document an 
extensive circulation. Had your friends been 
known no doubt that the friends of Douglas in 
Illinois will also liberally subscribe—the book js 
stereotyping & will be ready by Mar. Ist. My 
friend Hon. Sam! Galloway will write you more 
fully by to day’s mail .. . 


Next came an opinion concerning Mr. 
Sheahan’s embarrassing request. Mr. 
Parsons wrote to Mr. Lincoln on January 
30: * 


I am duly in receipt of your favor of the 
24th Inst. 

The Editor of the Chicago Times has not yet 
made any application for the copy of your 
Speeches, furnished by you to us for publi- 
cation. The publishers here say that it will 
very seriously affect their interests if any person 
has an opportunity of bringing out a copy of the 
Speeches before their publication is ready, for 
the market. We therefore shall not permit any 
access to the copy until they are through with it. 

Your wishes as to the preservation of the copy 
will be attended to. The newspaper file is in 
Mr. Bascom’s hands unopened, the other copy 
will be delivered to me by the Publishers as soon 
as they cease to need it. 

I have seen some proof sheets of the Book. 
They promise to make a very handsome volume, 
much better in fact than I had expected. 

I will forward you a specimen as soon as any 
copies of the corrected proof have been struck 
off. 


Early in February editor Lincoln was 
made aware of the charms of authorship. 
From Quincy his old friend Abraham Jonas 


wrote: °° 


I want to get a copy of the book publishing in 
Ohio containing the speeches of yourself and 
Dug in the Campaign of last year. Can you 
get me a copy, or advise me how or where I can 
get one? 
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Mr. Lincoln’s answer was immediate: ™ 


Yours of the 3rd inquiring how you can get 
a copy of the debates now being published in 
Ohio is received. As you are one of my most 
valued friends, and have complimented me by 
the expression of a wish for the book, I propose 
doing myself the honor of presenting you with 
one, as soon as I can. By the arrangement our 
Ohio friends have made with the publishers, I 
am to have one hundred copies gratis. When I 
shall receive them I will send you one by express. 
[ understand they will not be out before March 
and I probably shall be absent about that time, 
so that you must not be disappointed if you do 
not receive yours before about the middle of the 
month. 


In Columbus the work went forward. 
By February 21 Mr. 
report: *? 


Bascom could 


Enclosed I send you a circular which we are 
sending to our friends and Committees in Ohio. 
The vol: of debates is nearly printed. I am now 
reading the proof of your Cincinnati speech, 
being the last of the vol. It will be issued about 
the Ist March. It is stipulated in the contract 
that One Hundred copies, bound are to be sent 
to you free. The print is new & very elegant, 
and it will make a very handsome volume. I 
do not know the best means of giving it a wide 
circulation in Illinois. Who is Chm. of your 
Rep. State Com.? Consult with your friends, 
& give us your views as to the best mode of as- 
suring it a wide circulation. 


The enclosed circular read as follows: * 


To the Members of the Republican Party: 
The undersigned have arranged with the Pub- 
lishing House of Follett, Foster & Co., of 
Columbus, to publish the debates between 
Messrs. Lincoln and Douglas, in Illinois, during 
the exciting campaign of 1858; and the speeches 
preceding the debates, but connected therewith; 
together with the two great speeches of Mr. 
Lincoln in Ohio, 1859. Throughout the Union 
the contest was regarded as the most spirited 
and important that had been witnessed for many 
years. The peculiar doctrines of Mr. Douglas, 
which had given him so much prominence, are 
here set forth by him, in their most attractive 
forms ; while the eminent ability with which they 
were analyzed, and their sophistry held up to the 
attention of the American people by Mr. Lin- 
coln, every where received the most gratifying 
commendations. The distinctive features of the 
Republican party as the friend of Free Labor 


and Free Institutions, in contrast with that of 
Slavery and its incidents, were never more fully 
and ably presented than by Mr. Lincoln, in 
these speeches. It is not too much to say, that 
in no other form have the vital principles of 
the two great parties of the country been found 
so condensed, and so ably set forth, as in this 
volume. 

No man can claim to be a thorough and in- 
telligent politician who has not studied these 
debates, and made himself familiar with the 
arguments of the advocates of Squatter 
Sovereignty. 

These debates are authentic, having been re- 
ported by the friends of each—Mr. Douglas’s 
in the “Chicago Times,” and Mr. Lincoln’s 
in the “Chicago Press and Tribune.” The 
volume will make about three hundred pages, 
large octavo, printed from new type, on clear 
white paper, at the following rates: - 


50 cents a Volume, neatly bound in cloth. 
$40 per Hundred, : Meet AF 
$350 per Thousand, “ yn Ss 
35 Cents per Copy, stitched 
$30 per Hundred, e 
$250 per Thousand, 9 


They will be boxed and sent to all parts of 
the country. Committees and individuals will 
please write Follett, Foster & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and designate how many copies they will 
want. This should be done at once, that the 
edition may be large enough to supply all orders. 

So soon as the work is out, which will be 
early in March, parties sending orders will be 
notified, and the books will be sent upon re- 
ceiving the remittance. Will our friends aid in 
this matter promptly? 

Editors of Republican papers are requested to 
give this circular an insertion, and otherwise call 
attention to this important document. As soon 
as issued, a copy will be forwarded to such as in- 
sert in their papers and send marked copies to 
the publishers, 

Respectfully 
Georce M. Parsons, Chairman 
Ws. T. Bascom, Secretary 


Republican State Central Committee 
Columbus, March, 1860 


The book was published and offered for 
sale on March 20, 1860.% Within a fort- 
night news of its appearance reached offi- 
cial Washington.* It became a best seller. 
Some 50,000 copies were distributed. It 
helped elect the sixteenth President of the 
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United States. It is sometimes cited among 
the “causes” of the Civil War. 

But the printers’ copy was not returned 
to Springfield. It appears to have been re- 
tained by the publishers, Oran Follett and 
Frank E. Foster. A son of the former dis- 
posed of it to Charles Frederick Gunther 
(1837-1920) , from whom it passed into the 
possession of Oliver Rogers Barrett (1873- 
1950). At the sale of the Barrett Collec- 


tion on February 19, 1952, it was purchased 
by Mr. Stern for the Library of Congress. 


Davip C. MEaRNS 
Chief, Manuscripts Division 
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Current National Bibliographies 


Supplement III 


HIS supplement attempts to bring 
up to date the material presented 
in part IV of “Current National 
Bibliographies” (CNB IV), which was 
published in the May 1950 issue of the 
Quarterly Journal. The countries in- 
cluded were: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Additional bibliographical material for 
all of these countries has not come to our 
attention, but Hungary and Rumania (in- 
cluded in CNB V), plus a general section 
on Eastern Europe, have been added to 
those already listed. 

This supplement is based upon the Li- 
brary’s acquisitions and upon such biblio- 
graphical sources as the 1950 report of the 
Working Group in Yugoslavia on biblio- 
graphical activities in that country, 
which was submitted in response to the 
UNESCO/Library of Congress Biblio- 
graphical Survey. It was prepared by 
Janice B. Harrington in consultation with 
Dr. Paul L. Horecky and Dr. Bela T. 
Kardos of the Slavic Division. The aid of 
reference assistants in the Slavic Room 
and of the editor and assistant editors of 
the East European Accessions List is also 
gratefully acknowledged. 


BULGARIA 


GENERAL SELECTIVE List 
Literaturni novini. Weekly. 
Kniga, Sofia. 
A subject list of new Bulgarian books, issued 
by the national publishing house. The biblio- 
graphical data include prices. 
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Bulgarska 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Letopis na periodichntia pechat. Monthly. 
Bulgarski Bibliografski Institut “Elin 
Pelin,” 15a Tsar Krum, Sofia. 


A bibliographical bulletin of articles appear. 
ing in magazines, newspapers, and collected 
writings, which began in January 1952. The 
articles are arranged by subject and there is a 
list of authors as well as a list of subject headings 
in each issue, but there is no list of the periodi- 
cals cited. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
GENERAL 
Ceska kniha. 
hovna, Prague. 


A list of publications, issued in Bohemia and 
Moravia, that are deposited under the copyright 
law in the National Library in Prague. Entries 
are arranged by author under broad subject 
headings and contain full bibliographical infor- 
mation including prices. On January 1, 1951, 
this list superseded Section A, (Knihy éeské) of 
the Bibliograficky katalog Ceskoslovenské te- 
publiky (CNB IV). 

Slovenské kniha. Fifteen issues a year. 
Bibliograficky Ustav pri Kniznici Sloven- 
skej univerzity, Bratislava. 

A classified list of books, pamphlets, and off- 
cial publications issued in Slovakia that are de- 
posited under the copyright law in the Bibli- 
ographical Institute of the Slovak University in 
Bratislava. Complete bibliographical informa- 
tion is given including prices. On January |, 
1951, this list superseded Section B (Knihy slo- 
venské) of the Bibliograficky katalog Ceskoslo- 
venské republiky (CNB IV). 


SPECIAL 


Weekly. Narodni_ kni- 


Ceské a slovenské hudebniny. Ten issues 
a year. Narodni knihovna, Prague. 


A list of music, published in Czechoslovakia, 
that is deposited under the copyright law in the 
National Library in Prague. Entries are 4! 





ranged by composer under a number of general 
subject headings and subheadings. Complete 
bibliographical information is given including 
prices. On January 1, 1951, this list super- 
gded Section C (Hudebniny) of the Bibliogra- 
fcky katalog Ceskoslovenské republiky (CNB 
IV). 
Informaéni sluzba primyslového vydavatel- 
stv. Monthly. Primyslové vydavatel- 
stvi, Panské 2, Prague II. 


An annotated list of serials and monographs 
on technology offered for sale by the Techno- 
logical Publishing House in Prague. It contains 
publications in Czech, Slovak, and Russian. 


Prirustky technickych knihoven. Monthly. 
Knihovna Vysokych skol technickych, 
Prague. 

A classified list of technical literature added 
to the engineering libraries in Prague, Brno, and 
Bratislava. A large number of the publications 
were issued in Czechoslovakia. Complete bibli- 
ographical information is given except for prices. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


East European Accessions List. Monthly. 
Prepared by the Library of Congress and 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Lists all of the monographic and periodical 
publications issued since January 1, 1939, that 
are currently received by the Library of Congress 
from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, or are 
published in the national languages of these 
countries and issued elsewhere. Entries are ar- 
ranged by country in separate lists of mono- 
graphs and periodicals; and both monographic 
and periodical entries are grouped under gen- 
eral subjects based upon the Library of Congress 
classification. There is no list of the periodicals 
indexed, but newspapers will be listed in an an- 
nual supplement. Complete bibliographical in- 
formation is given and most of the entries are 
annotated or their contents noted. 


HUNGARY 


GeneraL SELECTIVE List 
A hénap kényvei. Monthly. Allami 


K6nyvterjeszté Vallalat, Dedk Ferenc- 
utca 15, Budapest V. 


A subject list of selected material (“books 
of the month”), including official publications. 
Complete bibliographical information is given 
including prices. 

A magyar kényvkiadék  kiadvdanyat. 
Monthly. Allami Kényvterjeszté V4Al- 
lalat, Deak Ferenc-utca 15, Budapest V. 
This publishers’ catalog, the first issue of 

which was dated February 1952, lists under the 
various publishing houses Hungarian books that 
are to appear during the month. The annotated 
entries contain full bibliographical information 
and, in most instances, prices are included. 


SPECIAL 


Hungarian Technical “Abstracts. Quar- 
terly. Orszigos Dokumentaciéds Kéz- 
pont, RAkéczi-it 5, Budapest VIII. 

An English-language quarterly of the Hun- 
garian Central Office for Technical Documen- 
tation, which contains a list of the Hungarian 
periodicals abstracted in the bulletin. Neither 
the publisher’s address nor the subscription price 
is given, however. 


A magyar irodalom bibliografidja. An- 
nual. Prepared by Sandor Kozocsa and 
published by the Kézoktatasiigyi Kiadé 
Vallalat, Budapest. 

This bibliography of Hungarian literature is- 
sued by the Ministry of Education is in three 
parts: a subject index, including citations to 
reviews of the publications listed ; a list of works 
by and about individual authors; and an alpha- 
betical list of authors covering the first two parts. 
The bibliographical information is not complete 
in all cases and there are no prices. 


Miiszaki kényvek jegyzéke. Verzeichnis 
technischer Biicher. List of Technical 
Books. Annual, with supplements. 
“Kultura” Export-Import, P. O. B. 149, 
Budapest 62. 

A subject list of new books arranged under 
three groups: general economic works, refer- 
ence books, and technical books. Complete 
bibliographical information is given and there is 
a title as well as an author index. 


POLAND 
GENERAL 


Kartkowy katalog nowoSci. Every 10 days. 
“Dom Ksiazki,” ul. Mazowiecka 9, 
Warsaw. 
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A bibliography of books available for pur- 
chase, published by the Polish Government 
Bookseller Enterprise. Entries are arranged in 
3" x 5” card forms on large sheets, and each 
entry is classified separately. 


Katalog skladowy. Annual. Gebethner 
and Wolff, Targowa 48, Warsaw. 

An author list of Polish publications, includ- 
ing official publications, with title and subject 
indexes, as well as a list of publishing agencies 
in Poland. Complete bibliographical informa- 
tion is given including prices. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Dzialowy spis czasopism wychodzacych w 
Polsce. Annual. Gléwny Urzad Kon- 
troli Prasy, Publikacji i Widowisk, 
Warsaw. 

Contents: A. An alphabetical list of news- 
papers. B. Periodicals, including official pub- 
lications, alphabetically arranged under a num- 
ber of subject headings. Complete biblio- 
graphical information is given in each list 
except for prices; and there is a title index of 
the periodicals. 


SPECIAL 


Katalog wydawnictw naukowych. Irreg- 
ular. “Dom Ksiazki,” ul. Mazowiecka 
6, Warsaw. 

A list of scientific books and periodicals ar- 
ranged under broad subject headings with com- 
plete bibliographical information including 
prices. An author index and a list of subjects 
are given. 


Obzor pol’skoi tekhnicheskoi literatury. 
Przeglad polskiego pismiennictwa tech- 
nicznego. Polish Technical Abstracts. 
Quarterly. Gléwny Instytut Doku- 
mentacji Naukowo-Technicznej, ul. 
Ligocka 8, Warsaw 12. 


A classified list of abstracts of articles from 
recent technical periodicals, and from books, 
pamphlets, and other publications issued in 
Poland. The articles are cited in Russian and 
Polish (with Russian annotations) and in Eng- 
lish and Polish (with English annotations) on 
opposite pages. A list of the periodicals cited 
gives the titles in Polish, Russian, and English, 
with the address of each publishing office. 
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Przeglad bibliograficzny wydawnictw gos. 
podarczych. Bimonthly. PPK “Ruch,” 
ul. Srebrna 12, Warsaw. 


An annotated bibliography of books and 
articles in serials published in Poland, in the 
countries of the People’s Democracies, and jn 
other countries. It is arranged by subject, and 
emphasis is placed upon the economic aspects 
of those subjects. Complete bibliographical data 
are given except for prices. 


Przeglad techniczny. Monthly. Naczelna 
Organizacja Techniczna, Czackiego 3/5, 
Warsaw. 

The organ of the Chief Technical Organiza. 
tion contains a section “Among Books and 
,Other, Publications” which includes separate 
lists of the contents of (1) Polish technical 
journals, (2) foreign technical journals, and 
(3) Polish books arranged by subject. In the 
third category the bibliographical informa- 
tion is complete including prices. 


RUMANIA 


Buletinul editorial. Irregular. Centrul 
de Librarii si Difuzare a Cartii, Calea 
Mosilor 62-68, Bucharest. 


An annotated list of Rumanian publications 
that are for sale. The author emuies are ar- 
ranged by subject under the various publishing 
agencies. Complete bibliographical information 
is given including prices. 


UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


GENERAL 


Monthly List of Russian Accessions. Pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress and for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


This list, described in CNB IV, has been ex- 
panded. Beginning with the March 1952 issue, 
it contains the following subject lists: Part A. 
Monographic literature published since 1945. 
Titles in the original language are preceded by 
their English translations in brackets. Part B. 
Contents of Russian periodicals issued since 1947. 
PartC. A subject index to the periodicals listed 
in Part B. Titles of articles are cited in English 
translation, and there is a list of the periodicals 
indexed. Part D. Monographs known to have 
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been published recently in the U. S. S. R. but 
not located in the Slavic Union Catalog. Eng- 
\ish translations of the titles follow the original 


Note: Serial Publications of the Soviet Union, 
1939-1951 (316 p.), compiled by Rudolf Smits 
asa supplement to the Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions, may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.50. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LisTs 


Sovetskie novye knigi. Several times a 
month, Vsesoiuznoe ob’edinenie 
“Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga,” Kuznetskii 
Most 18, Moscow. 


A subject list of new books issued by the All- 
Union Association “Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga,” 
which replaces the Sovetskie knizhnye novinki 
(CNBIV). Complete bibliographical informa- 
tion is given including prices. 

Zvezda. Monthly. Soiuz Sovetskikh 

Pisatelei SSSR, Moscow. 


The monthly journal of the Association of 
Soviet Writers of the U. S. S. R. contains in each 
isue a substantial bibliography of new books 
arranged under publisher. Each entry contains 
complete bibliographical data including price. 


SPECIAL 


Bibliotekar’. Monthly. Komitet po delam 
Kul’turno-prosvetitel’nykh = Uchrezh- 
denii pri Sovete Ministrov RSFSR, 


Moscow. 


This publication, issued by the Committee on 
the Affairs of Cultural and Educational Insti- 
tutions of the Council of Ministers, contains re- 
views of new books and bibliographies on various 
subjects for the use of librarians. Complete 
bibliographical information is given except for 
prices, 


YUGOSLAVIA 


GENERAL 

Bibliografija Jugoslavije: Knjige, brosure, 
muzikalije. Monthly. Bibliografski In- 
stitut FNRJ, Terazije 26, Belgrade. 


The successor to the Bibliografski mesecnik 
(CNB IV) is a list of books, pamphlets, and 
sheet music published in Yugoslavia, classified 
according to the universal decimal classification. 
Each issue contains an author and title index as 


well as a separate subject index. Complete 

bibliographical information is given including 

prices. ; 

Jugoslovenska bibliografija. Annual. Di- 
reckcija za Informacije Vlade FNRJ, 
Belgrade. 

This bibliography lists under ten. principal 
categories Yugoslavia’s total production of books 
and pamphlets. There is an author index, and 
full bibliographical information is given except 
for prices. 

Slovenska bibliografija. Irregular. Na- 
rodna in Univerzitetna Knijiznica. 
Driavna Zalozba Slovenije, Ljubljana. 
Contents: I. Alphabetical list of periodicals. 

II. Classified list of books. III. List of music 

arranged by composer. IV. Supplements (a) 

translations from the Slovenian; (b) publica- 

tions in other languages issued in Slovenia. 

There is also a subject index to the periodicals 

cited and a series index, as well as an index of 

authors and translators, one of editors, and a 

general subject index. The bibliographical in- 

formation is complete except for prices. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LisTs 

Narodna knjiga: Bibliografski asopis. 
Monthly. Informacije Pretsjednigtva 
vlade Narodne Republike Hrvatske, Ilica 
30, Zagreb. 

An annotated list of selected Croatian pub- 
lications. Contains also a list of Yugoslav 
periodicals. 

Slovenski knjiZni trg. Monthly. DrZavna 
Zalozba Slovenije, Méestni trg 26, 
Ljubljana. 

This periodical, which is prepared by the 
National and University Library in Ljubljana, 
contains a bibliography section with separate 
lists of periodicals and books. The periodicals 
are listed alphabetically and the books are ar- 
ranged by author under a number of subject 
headings. Full bibliographical information is 
given except for prices. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Bibliografija Jugoslavije: Clanci i knjiZevni 
prilozi u Easopisima i novinama. Quar- 
terly. Bibliografski Institut FNRJ, 
Terazije 26, Belgrade. 


A list of articles and literary contributions in 
Yugoslav periodicals and newspapers, classified 
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according to the universal decimal classification. 
A list of the publications indexed, with the place 
of publication, is included in each issue. 


Bibliografija jugoslovenskih listova i éaso- 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 


pisa. Annual. 
Belgrade. 


Contents: I. List of newspapers arranged by 
Republic under the frequency with which they 
are published. II. List of periodicals arranged 
by Republic under a number of subject headings. 
Full bibliographical information is given includ- 
ing the subscription prices. Both the newspaper 
and periodical indexes are arranged by publish- 


ing agency. According to the UNESCO report, 
this bibliography is to be continued by the 
Bibliographical Institute (Bibliografski Instityt 
FNRJ) in Belgrade. 

SPECIAL 


Vjesnik bibliotekara Hrvatske. Quarterly, 
Croatian Library Association, % Sveu- 
cilisna Knjiznica, Marulicer trg 21, 
Zagreb. 

A journal devoted to libraries and library 
problems, which includes a section containing an 
evaluation of books and bibliographies. 





Annual Reports on Acquisitions 








Law 


Library during the period from 
May 1, 1951, through April 30, 
1952, may be categorized as follows: 


|‘ material received in the Law 


Area: Pieces Percentage 
United States 7,439 3 
British Commonwealth... 3, 064 14 
Latin America_ 12 
Other countries 38 





Source: 
Purchase 





Gift, exchange, etc 


In addition to carrying on the regular 
acquisitions activities described in detail 


below, the Law Library has been engaged 
in preparing a program of development for 
the Far Eastern law collections of the Li- 
brary. This work has been rendered pos- 
sible through the presence in the Library 
of research scholars sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of State under its program for 
the relief of displaced Chinese scholars and 
research workers. Seven such persons have 
been conducting their research projects at 
the Law Library. All have assisted the 
Law Librarian by recommending for pur- 
chase works on Far Eastern law that they 
find necessary in their work. More im- 
portant to the Library as long range proj- 
ects, however, are the comprehensive an- 
notated bibliographies being prepared by 
three of the grantees: one on Chinese law, 
one on Siamese law, and one on postwar 
Japanese law. When completed they will 
not only serve a very useful purpose as bib- 
liographies but will also be extremely help- 
ful to the Library’s procurement agents. 


United States 


The dominant note in this year’s acqui- 
sitions program in the field of American 
law has been the procurement of currently 
published legal materials. Such publica- 
tions as new State codes (official and an- 
notated editions), court reports, legal 
digests and treatises, and the highly special- 
ized loose-leaf services must be regularly 
secured to meet the primary demands of 
Congress and Government agencies. With 
the exception of some loose-leaf services, 
all of them have been obtained and made 
available. The Law Library now main- 
tains almost a hundred such services, and 
others doubtless will be acquired in the 
months to come. The chief advantage of 
loose-leaf services is that they offer in com- 
pact form a continuing coverage of the 
flow and development of the particular 
branch of the law treated. In each in- 
stance, the basic legislation is presented to- 
gether with a clear and concise explanation 
of such legislation and ancillary regulations 
and rulings, and is accompanied by inter- 
pretative court decisions. Thus those who 
use the services are enabled to become as 
well-briefed and excellently informed with 
respect to the subject as possible. 

Because of the necessary concentration 
on procurement of current legal literature 
and because the collections are already rich 
and extensive in rare and older law books, 
the past year has not seen a great propor- 
tion of acquisitions of the latter type. 
However, the filling of gaps in collections 
of State session laws has progressed satis- 
factorily, especially with respect to the 
following: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
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New York. The run of material acquired 
for Maine (1820-40) and for New Hamp- 
shire (1798-1852) is outstanding in this 
respect. 

In connection with session laws, it is ap- 
propriate to mention two bills concerned 
with the last days of the Confederacy. 
One of these, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to borrow specie to be applied 
for redeeming and reducing the currency, 
was approved by the last Congress on 
March 13, 1865; but the other, suspending 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
in certain cases for a limited time, does not 
appear in the compilation of the laws and 
joint resolutions of the last session of the 
Confederate Congress published by Duke 
University in 1941, and for that reason it 
can be presumed that the bill failed of ac- 
ceptance. 

An anonymous pamphlet of earlier times, 
Observations on the Alien and Sedition 
Laws of the United States (Washington, 
Penn., 1799), presents a detailed defense 
of this controversial legislation. It is 
based chiefly on precepts to be found in the 
Droit des gens, the work of the eminent 
Swiss publicist, Emmerich de Vattel. 

Coming down to the present time, a 
landmark in the field of taxation is the Tax 
Court Digest, compiled and edited by Miss 
Lois Moore, Librarian of the Tax Court of 
the United States. This legal approach to 
tax research is to appear in thirteen 
volumes, five of which have been received 
by the Law Library. A valuable aid in the 
important field of taxation, it consists of a 
digest of all the decisions of the Tax Court 
and the Board of Tax Appeals from 1924 to 
the present; and by means of an alpha- 


betical and numerical classification system | 


it facilitates research in connection with 
every officially reported decision and 
memorandum opinion which has gone up 
on appeal on any subject in the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In the realm of contract law, the eight- 
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volume treatise of Professor Arthur L. Cor. 
bin (Emeritus Professor of Law, Yale Uni- 
versity Law School), Corbin on Contracts 
(St. Paul, 1950-51), is a worthy addition, 
It is the first comprehensive study in this 
important branch of the law since the ap- 
pearance of Professor Samuel Williston’s 
five-volume work, The Law of Contracts 
(New York, 1931), and will take its place 
as a valuable adjunct in the field of con- 
tract law. 

For many years there has been a great 
need to simplify judicial procedure. In 
authorizing the Supreme Court to adopt 
uniform rules of civil and criminal pro- 
cedure for the United States District 
Courts, Congress has set an excellent ex- 
ample toward attaining this goal. The re- 
ceipt of the seven-volume work of William 
W. Barron and Alexander Holtzoff, Fed- 
eral Practice and Procedure (St. Paul, 
1950-51), is a great aid to the practitioner 
in presenting a complete picture of Federal 
practice under the new rules and the acts 
of Congress as embodied in the Judicial 
and Criminal Codes (Titles 18 and 28 of 
the United States Code). 

Since the enactment of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law 62 years ago, the subject 
of anti-trust legislation has increased in 
importance. Such supplementary legisla- 
tion as the Clayton Act, the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the Miller-Tydings Act, and others, 
have served to increase the bulk of statute 
law as well as to augment the mass of court 
decisions and administrative rulings inter- 
preting the basic legislation. Colonel 
Harry A. Toulmin, an outstanding author- 
ity in the field of trade regulation, is the 
author of A Treatise on the Anti-Trust 
Laws of the United States, which will be 
complete in eight volumes. Six volumes 
of the set (Cincinnati, 1949-51) have been 
added to the Law Library. 

Our excellent collection of trials has been 
augmented by the addition of two volumes 





of the new series “Notable American 
Trials,” issued by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. They are entitled, 
respectively, Prisoners at the Bar: An Ac- 
count of the Trials of the William Haywood 
Case, the Sacco-Vanzetti Case, the Loeb- 
Leopold Case, the Bruno Hauptmann 
Case (1952) and Guilty or Not Guilty: 
An Account of the Trials of the Leo Frank 
Case, the D. C. Stephenson Case, the 
Samuel Insull Case, the Alger Hiss Case 
(1952). Both are the productions of 
Francis X. Busch, who has done splendid 
work in the past in the field of trial practice. 
The plan of the series follows in some re- 
spects the “Notable British Trials,” the 
reputation of which is generally ac- 
knowledged. It is announced by the pub- 
lishers that the trials appearing in this series 
will exemplify the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in the United States of America. 


British Commonwealth of Nations 
GreAT BrITAIN 


A concentrated campaign of thoroughly 
combing the field of moderately priced 
English legal materials has made available 
to the Law Library a run of standard texts 
in many different branches of British law 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. It has been possible by 
these efforts to acquire a considerable 
number of missing editions. 

Our growing collection of Blackstoniana 
has been enhanced by the addition of the 
first Irish printing of the Commentaries 
(Dublin, 1766-70) , while the collection of 
Littleton was enriched by an edition of the 
Tenures published by Wright in 1604. 
Another printing of the Magna Carta, a 
Tottell edition of 1576 (Beale S. 18) and, 
in the field of legislation, a copy of the ses- 
sion laws of the twenty-second year of the 
reign of Henry VIII, printed by Berthelet 
(Beale S. 137) were purchased. John 
Selden is represented among the yearly ac- 
quisitions by one of his treatises on rab- 


binical law, Uxor Ebraica, seu De nuptiis 
& divortiis ex iure civili, id est divino @ 
Talmudico, veterum Ebraeorum, libri tres 
(London, 1646). A decree concerning 
printing (July 11, 1637) of the notorious 
Star Chamber—the “curious eye” of the 
Tudors—which by. its summary procedure 
circumvented the established practices of 
the common law, is now also a part of the 
Law Library collection. This is one of the 
outstanding examples of the mass of repres- 
sive legislation designed to curb freedom of 
thought in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century England. 

Of current interest in the field of British 
law are several other works acquired, e. g., 
the first volume of a two-volume text en- 
titled Income Taxes in the Commonwealth 
(London, 1951), which presents the law 
on income taxes for all the dominions, 
colonies, and protectorates of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Increased 
demands for information on income tax 
law in the component parts of the British 
Commonwealth make this a valuable aid. 
Jarman’s standard work, A Treatise on 
Wills, appeared during the year in a new 
three-volume edition (the eighth) by Ray- 
mond Jennings and John C. Harper. It 
has had a place in the front rank of British 
legal materials for over a century and this 
set is a valuable addition for reference 
purposes. 

From Scotland, a new edition of A 
Handbook of Husband and Wife accord- 
ing to the Law of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1951), by Hendry and Johnston, has been 
received. This is the third edition of the 
important work on the law of domestic 
relations that was originally written by 
Frederick Parker Walton. 


BritisH DomINIONs, COLONIES AND 
PROTECTORATES 


In order to give an idea of the range and 
diversity of legal material emanating from 
other parts of the British Commonwealth 
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of Nations, mention is here made of some 
random items which have come to the Law 
Library in the course of the past year. 

In the Dominion of Canada, the Prov- 
ince of Ontario has issued a revision of 
statutes in five volumes, Revised Statutes 
of Ontario, 1950, Being a Revision and 
Consolidation of the Public General Acts 
of Legislation of Ontario (1950). The 
last previous revision appeared 13 years 
ago. We have also acquired from Canada 
a much-needed text on constitutional law, 
that of Professor Bara Laskin, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, entitled Canadian Con- 
stitutional Law (Toronto, 1951). This is 
the first generalized treatment of the dis- 
tribution of legislative power in Canada 
in 35 years. 

From Tanganyika has come a seven- 
volume compilation, The Laws of Tangan- 
yika Territory in Force on January 1, 1947 
(London, 1951), the first revision of the 
laws of that territory since 1928. Ques- 
tions with respect to laws and statutory 
regulations of colonial possessions arise 
more frequently than is commonly sus- 
pected; thus it is important to be able to 
supply the latest information. 

Acquisitions from New Zealand include 
a new edition by E. C. Adams of Goodall’s 
Laws and Practice Relating to Convey- 
ancing in New Zealand, with Precedents 
(Wellington, 1951), a legal tool important 
in the study of land transfer and acquisi- 
tion in the sparsely settled dominion. 

Death duties have been in force under 
the British system for well over 200 years 
and furnish a substantial portion of the 
revenues of the various dominions. For 
this reason treatises on the law pertaining 
to them play a more important role than 
do studies of inheritance-tax law in the 
United States. An addition to the col- 
lateral legal material in this field for New 
Zealand is The Law of Death and Gift 
Duties in New Zealand (2d ed., by E. C. 
Adams, Wellington, 1951). 
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The establishment of India as a goy- 
ereign, independent Republic of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations has resulted 
in some changes in its legal system. As a 
natural consequence, a considerable num- 
ber of treatises are being received from this 
dominion. As the constitution of a new 
nation contains the cornerstone of its legal 
system, it seems appropriate to mention a 
few of the volumes devoted to an analysis 
of its basic law that have been added to our 
shelves. Among these are one by Om 
Prakash Aggarawal, Constitutional Law of 
India (Delhi, 1951); A Commentary on 
the Constitution of India; Being a Com- 
plete and Up-to-date Analytical Survey of 
the Constitution by Durgadas Bose (Ma- 
dras, 1950) ; and The Constitution of India 
with introduction and notes by K. San- 
thanam (New Delhi, 1951). Other titles 
received from India and reflecting the new 
regime are Tax Appeals Revision and Ref.- 
erence by Janeshwar Dass Jain (Delhi, 
1951), and a treatise by the same author, 
with the collaboration of M. N. Misra, in 
the field of criminal law pertaining to the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Criminal Manual (Annotated) Containing 
U. P. Criminal Acts with Latest Case-law 
Rules and Up-to-date Amendments (Alla- 
habad, 1950). 


Latin America, Puerto Rico, and 
Spain 


With the exception of noting one or two 
rare pieces, this report will be confined to 
a general review of the year’s development 
of the Latin American and Spanish law 
collections. 

The 2,537 pieces received by the Law Li- 
brary in this category do not include peri- 
odicals, official gazettes, or serials other 
than annuals. Moreover, this figure does 
not represent by any means the total num- 
ber of pieces of Latin American law re- 
ceived in the Library of Congress, but 
merely those which have been cleared and 





handled by other divisions and made ready 
for the Law Library’s shelves. 

Two large shipments of material were 
received during the year, amounting alto- 
gether to approximately 1,200 pieces. The 
purchase of part of the private library of 
Dr. José A. Romero of Mexico City ac- 
counts for about 300 of these items. Dr. 
Romero is a well-known international 
lawyer and scholar, and the library offered 
for sale was built upon the collections of 
his uncle, Dr. Matias Romero, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Relations and for 
many years in the diplomatic service of his 
country. The bulk of this material con- 
sists of proceedings of international and in- 
ter-American conferences, boundary com- 
missions, foreign treatises on international 
law, and papers presented at conferences. 
The second shipment came from one of the 
large publishing houses in Barcelona, Spain. 
The items acquired amount to approxi- 
mately 900, and are noteworthy because 
they will serve to fill many gaps in the 
Library’s collection of treatises and com- 
mentaries of the 1930’s and early 1940’s— 
gaps that may be attributed to the diffi- 
culties of communication and shipment im- 
posed by the Spanish Civil War and later 
by World War II. 

Nine early imprints of Spanish law deal- 
ing with colonial government, bound in a 
single volume, comprise a rare piece well 
worthy of mention. The first and princi- 
pal part of this collection is a second 
edition of the Leyes y ordenanzas nveva- 
mente hechas por Sv Magestad para la 
gouernacion delas Indias y buen trata- 
miento y conseruacion delos Indios, pub- 
lished in Madrid by Francisco Sanchez in 
1585. The first edition of this work, 
which appeared in 1543, is apparently less 
rare than the second, for a number of 
libraries including the Library of Congress 
have copies of it. The second edition is 
described in Sabin (40903) and other 
bibliographical sources, and the Union 


Catalog lists another copy in the Harvard 
College Library. Bound with the Leyes y 
ordenanzas of 1585 are eight other pieces, 
the majority of which bear the same pub- 


lisher and date. The exceptions are noted 
in the following enumeration: 


Ordenanzas reales del Conseio de las 
Indias (1585). 

Ordenadgas reales para la Casa dela 
Contractacion de Seuilla (1585). 

Ordenanzas para el prior y consules de la 
vniuersidad de la ciudad de Seuilla 
(1585). 

[Una cedula sobre la tercera vissita que se 
ha de hazer a los naos de las flotas) 
(dated in Cadiz, November 8, 1590). 

Ordenangas de Sv Magestad sobre el 
despacho de las flotas de Nueua Espaiia y 
Tierra Firme (1585). 

Ordenangas para remedio de los dafios e 
inconuenientes que se siguen delos des- 
caminos y arribadas maliciosas de los 
nauios que nauegan a las Indias 
Ocidentales. Madrid, Pedro Madrigal, 
1591. 

Ordenangas reales para los ivezes letrados 
de la Casa de la Contractacion de Seuilla 
(1585). 

Prouision delos derechos q. se lleuan en la 
Contaduria dela cassa dela Contractacion 
delas Yndias que rreside en Sevia (manu- 
script). 

According to the Union Catalog, no 
other library in the United States has copies 
of all nine of these, although copies of some 
of the single works are in this country. 

Of particular interest also among this 
year’s acquisitions are copies of new consti- 
tutions that have recently been adopted in 
three countries. The first of these is the 
new charter of the Republic of Uruguay. 
The text was approved by the General As- 
sembly by decree of October 26, 1951, and 
was submitted to a plebiscite on December 
16, 1951. It was ratified by the people at 
this voting and became effective on March 
1, 1952. The new constitution provides 
for a government modeled after the Swiss 
Republic, the most important change being 
in the Executive Branch. Instead of being 
represented by a single person, the head of 
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the Executive Power consists of a council 
of nine known as the Consejo Nacional de 
Gobierno. Six of its members must belong 
to the majority party and three to the 
minority. The office of presidency rotates 
yearly among the members, and since the 
term of the Council is for four years only, 
it appears that only the four members 
polling the largest number of votes would 
have an opportunity to preside. 

The second constitution is the one re- 
cently drafted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Puerto Rico on February 6, 
1952, entitled “Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico.” This docu- 
ment was submitted to a plebiscite on 
March 3, 1952, and ratified on that date. 
It was finally approved by the United 
States Congress on July 3, 1952. The com- 
monwealth charter purports to give the 
Puerto Ricans much independence in local 
government for the first time in their 
history. 

The third and most recently promul- 
gated constitution is the “Constitutional 
Law for the Republic of Cuba” of April 
4, 1952, which replaces the 1940 charter. 
This was adopted by the “Chief of the 
Government” and his Council of Ministers, 
rather than by a constitutional convention. 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, after the revo- 
lution that he initiated, instituted a Coun- 
cil of Ministers, and according to the new 
constitutional law, all “laws” are to be 
made only by the President and Council; 
no provision is made for a legislative body. 
This new organic statute also diverges from 
the 1940 charter by refusing to recognize 
de facto marriages, which had been one 
of the new provisions in the Constitution 
of 1940, departing from the Civil Code 
provisions. Other new provisions tend 
toward greater development of the poten- 
tial wealth of the island Republic, prin- 
cipally in agriculture and mining. 

The past year has seen the appearance 
of various loose-leaf services of Latin 
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American tax legislation in English trans- 
lation, probably encouraged by the grow- 
ing demand for information of this type in 
connection with various national and inter- 
American programs for investment of cap- 
ital and development of resources in those 
countries. 

The most exhaustive and up-to-date of 
these services is the one on Argentina, 
which constitutes the first volume in the 
“Federal Tax Law Service” series, pub- 
lished by the Tax Law Research Institute, 
Inc., of New York. This volume is the 
result of many years of research by Dr. J. 
Irizarry y Puente, now Director of the 
Institute. The volume contains trans- 
lations of all national and provincial tax 
laws in every field of taxation, together 
with administrative regulations, case law, 
procedure, forms, treaty provisions, biblio- 
graphical information, and even a glossary 
of tax terminology. 

Loose-leaf services, much less compre- 
hensive in nature, and generally limited to 
one type of tax, have been issued since 
early 1951 by the Foreign Tax Law Asso- 
ciation, Inc., also of New York. Volumes 
have been received for the following sub- 
ject matter and countries: Brazilian In- 
come Tax Service (2 vols.) ; Chilean In- 
come Tax Service (1 vol.) ; Colombia So- 
cial Security Tax Service (vol. 1 only); 
Mexican Income Tax Service (2 vols.), 
and the Venezuelan Income Tax Service 
(vol. 1 only). The Association also issues 
a weekly publication entitled The Foreign 
Tax Law Weekly Bulletin, which covers 
all countries of the world. It cites laws 
and provides information in tax matters, 
but the coverage is rather haphazard. 

A number of newly launched legal peri- 
odicals have also been acquired during the 
year. One of the principal journals is the 
Revista Cubana de Derecho Piblico (Ano 
1, no. 1, January-March 1951), the con- 
tents of which are devoted to constitutional 
and administrative law. The first issue 
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contains articles on the judicial power in 
relation to the constitution; the status of a 
wife and mother in Cuba as regulated by 
constitutional provisions; and the legal 
status of provinces under the administra- 
tive regulation of Cuba. One section is 
devoted to republishing texts of laws and 
international documents, while the last two 
divisions of the issue contain notes on for- 
eign and domestic activities in the field as 
well as book reviews. 

A second periodical worthy of note is the 
Brazilian publication entitled Revista de 
Direito Mercantil (Vol. 1, [no. 1], Novem- 
ber-December 1950). As the title implies, 
it is devoted to the subject of commercial 
law. The initial issue contains a series of 
brief articles or reprinted addresses on the 
subject of an outline presented for a new 
commercial code, delivered by various emi- 
nent attorneys. This journal is partic- 
ularly complete in regard to case law, de- 
voting sections to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Federal Tribunal, the Federal Ap- 
pellate Tribunal, State courts, and special 
courts. 


Albania 


In view of the complete absence of any 
treatises on contemporary Albanian law 
and the linguistic difficulties encountered 
in the perusal of the Official Gazette of 
Albania, a compilation of the Albanian 
Constitution and major laws that was 
printed in Russian in the Soviet Union is 
worth mentioning: Konstitutsiia i osnounye 
zakonodatel’/nye akty Narodnoi Respubliki 
Albanii (1951). Moreover, the organiza- 
tion of the new judicial authorities with an 
explanation in Russian is set forth in a 
book on the Soviet judiciary by D. S. Karev 
and I. B. Sternik entitled Sovetskoe su- 
doustroistvo, al/bom nagliadnykh posobii 


(1950). 


Denmark 


Danish law in force prior to 1918 is in 
part an element of the American legal 


system because it is applied in certain fields 
in a former Danish possession, the Virgin 
Islands. This enhances interest also in old 
Danish law books. It therefore seems ap- 
propriate to report the acquisition of the 
artistically executed first edition (1709) of 
the Danish Lex regia or Konge-lov of 1665. 
This is one of the most important docu- 
ments of Danish constitutional history, 
representing the fruition of the political 
ideals which emerged victorious from the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1660. A cer- 
tain part of the Konge-lov is still repro- 
duced in recent compilations of laws in 
force in Denmark, Danmarks love (1950) 
and in Magnus Karnov’s Lovsamling 
(1949). 

Shortly after peace with Sweden had 
been declared in 1660, the General As- 
sembly of Estates was convoked in Copen- 
hagen. During the deliberations the 
noblemen on the one hand and the 
burghers and clergy on the other were 
locked in a bitter struggle over the privi- 
leges of the estates, the noblemen insisting 
on their exemption from taxes aad on their 
sole prerogative of electing the king. In 
the end a coalition of burghers and clergy 
forced the noblemen to assume a share of 
the taxes and to concede the hereditary 
succession to the throne to Frederick III 
and his family. 

When the General Assembly dissolved in 
December 1660, it had the king’s solemn 
promise that he would give the kingdom a 
new constitutional law. This was drafted 
by Peder Schumacher, the king’s state 
secretary. The king signed it on Novem- 
ber 14, 1665, but it was not printed until 
1709, after the death of Frederick III, in 
the edition acquired by the Library. It 
called on the king to keep the kingdom 
undivided and to maintain the Christian 
religion in accordance with the Confession 
of Augsburg; and it regulated the succes- 
sion of Frederick III’s heirs, both in the 
male and female lines. All citizens were 
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to be of equal standing under the rule of 
the king, the effect of the law being to 
deprive the nobles of their political power 
and thenceforth to wipe out any distinction 
of rank between the noblemen and the 
unfree estates. Pursuant to this law the 
king reorganized the administration of the 
country. Capable burgher officials re- 
placed the feudal lords’ overseers in the 
country’s districts while the noblemen held 
themselves aloof from the new adminis- 
tration. Military matters were separated 
from civil jurisdiction and special “col- 
leges” were appointed to deal with the 
central government. Thus the “King’s 
Law” helped to bring about a marked im- 
provement in the lot of the lower estates 
and had a beneficial effect on the govern- 
ment of Denmark. 

The entire text (19 leaves) and the illus- 
trations are elaborate copperplate en- 
gravings. The title page and the text are 
surrounded by a decorative border contain- 
ing allegorical figures, symbols of royal 
power, pictures of Scandinavian and tropi- 
cal wildlife, and representations of various 
pursuits of trade in Denmark. [See illus- 
tration.] Page eight contains a full-page 
drawing of the king astride his mount. A 
finely etched, detailed likeness of the king’s 
head is superimposed upon a pen-type 
drawing of his body and his mount etched 
in a continuous line of circular motion. 
It is one of the most unusual samples of 
calligraphy in the collections of the Library 
of Congress. 


Ethiopia 


In the absence of any up-to-date publi- 
cations in English or in other European 
languages dealing with Ethiepian law, a 
revised edition of Nathan Marein’s The 
Judicial System and the Laws of Ethiopia 
(Rotterdam, 1951) is of particular inter- 
est. Judge Marein, a former justice of the 
Ethiopian High Court and at the present 
time general adviser to the Ethiopian Gov- 
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ernment, wrote this work primarily for the 
use of Ethiopian judges and lawyers, but 
it covers various fields of Ethiopian law jn 
English and in this sense is a unique source 
of information on present-day Ethiopia, 
The first edition of this work, published in 
mimeographed form under the title Hand. 
book of the Laws of Ethiopia (Addis 
Ababa, 1949), is also in the Law Library's 


collections. 
Greece 


Further growth of our Greek collection 
can be reported for this year, and it may be 
stated that recent acquisitions have brought 
it abreast of the new legislation. 

The most important recent development 
in Greek law is that on January 1, 1951, 
a new Criminal Code and a new Code of 
Criminal Procedure went into effect. Both 
laws were enacted on August 17, 1950, to 
replace the Penal Code of 1836 and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of 1834 with 
supplementary legislation. The new legis- 
lation is a result of long study and research, 
In 1911 work on the Criminal Code began, 
but the first World War delayed the efforts 
of the group of Greek jurists who formed 
the Codification Commission, and the first 
report of the Commission and first draft of 
the new Code were not submitted until 
1929. Two more drafts were produced m 
1933 and 1938. War again intervened, 
and the enactment of the new Criminal 
Code was delayed until 1950. Work on 
the Code of Criminal Procedure had begun 
in 1931. 

The material acquired by the Law Li- 
brary comprises the official texts of the new 
Criminal Code, Law No. 1492 of August 
17, 1950, and of the new Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Law No. 1493 of the same date, 
including the reports of the Minister of 
Justice to the Council of Ministers on the 
preparation of the two laws. The collec- 
tion of drafts of the Criminal Code which 
preceded the final text was also acquired. 
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Hungary 


STATUTES 


The Hungarian Official Gazette, Magyar 
kolény, continues to reach the Library 
regularly ; however, it is to be noted that not 
all of the decrees issued appear in it any 
longer. In order “to avoid the danger 
that unauthorized individuals may receive 
information pertaining to the internal af- 
fairs of governmental bodies,” the Hun- 
garian government has recently ordered 
that some of its decrees and resolutions be 
published in a new confidential gazette 
which will be available only to certain 
designated higher officials. 

Among the legal source material, the 
Library of Congress has received Orszdgos 
torvénytdr, the official collection of laws 
that was discontinued after 1948, and 
Torvények és rendeletek hivatalos gyiijte- 
ménye, a new collection of laws and decrees 
for the years 1949 and 1950. The private 
compilation of laws called Corpus juris 
Hungarici is also represented, complete up 
to 1948. ‘The government-sponsored col- 
lection Hatdlyos jogszabdlyok, containing 
the statutes in force, has been received for 
the years 1945/46, 1947, and 1948. 

Among the laws recently enacted are a 
new Code of Criminal Procedure and a 
Law on the Nationalization of Housing. 


CoMPILATIONS AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS 


The following additional items acquired 
by the Law Library, which contain up-to- 
date information on Hungary, may be 
mentioned: Allamhdztartdsi és dllamszém- 
viteli alapismeretek (Basic Information on 
the State Budget and Audit) by Lajos 
Horvath (1950) ; A biintetdtérvénykényv 
dltaldnos része: az 1950. évi II térvény; az 
1950: 39 sz. térvényerejii rendelet (an 
annotated edition of the Criminal Code, 
general part) by Miklés Kaddr (1951); A 
demokratikus dllamrend és kéztdrsasdg 
védelmérél szdlé 1946. évi VII t.-c. (an an- 


notated edition of Law No. VII of 1946 on 
criminal protection of the democratic state 
order and the Republic) by Istvan Timar 
and Mézes Abraham, with a preface by the 
Minister of Justice, Istvan Riesz (1949) ; 
Munkaiigyi jogszabdlyok (an annotated 
official edition of the Labor Code), 1951. 
A useful acquisition is the semiofficial 
Féldmivelésiigyi jogszabdlyok gyiijteménye, 
a collection of agricultural statutes in force 
as of May 15, 1949. 


TRIALS 

The Hungarian Government has pub- 
lished several reports on the much-publi- 
cized political trials. Fehér kényv. A 
magyar kéztdrsasdg és demokrdcia elleni 
Osszeeskiivés okmdnyai (1947) contains ex- 
cerpts in Hungarian from the statement of 
facts in the conspiracy trial against Dr. 
Gyérgy Donath and his alleged accomplices 
before the People’s Court, as well as rec- 
ords prepared during the investigation by 
the State Security Office of the Secret 
Police and by the Military Police Section 
of the Ministry of Defense. Particularly 
significant are the records that were “put 
at the disposal of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment by the Soviet Authorities.” They 
contain the “confessions” of certain de- 
fendants including that of Béla Kovacs, 
former secretary-general of the Small- 
holder Party, who was arrested by Soviet 
authorities and whose whereabouts has 
been unknown since the “confession.” It 
is noteworthy that this is the only con- 
spiracy case in which the Soviet Union 
officially interfered, although one must 
bear in mind that at that time the Hun- 
garian Government was still more or less 
in the hands of the Smallholder Party. 

The second publication in Hungarian 
on the conspiracy trials, A Magyar Beliigy- 
minisztérium kézlése a MAORT-szabotdzs 
iigyérol (1948) concerns two American 
businessmen, Paul Ruedeman and George 
Bannantine, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. It contains a lengthy 
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accusation alleging acts of sabotage, and 
“confessions” of the two American busi- 
nessmen and of two of their fellow de- 
fendants. Reproductions of photostats of 
“confessions” in English by Ruedeman and 
Bannantine are given in an appendix. 

R. Vogeler, E. Sanders, and Their Ac- 
complices before the Criminal Court 
(1950) has been published both in Hun- 
garian and in English. The record shows 
that during the trial none of the eight wit- 
nesses testified under oath—which is a 
rather unusual procedure in the Hungarian 
criminal court. 

A book on the purge trial of Laszlé Rajk, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and former 
Minister of the Interior and strong arm of 
the Communist Party, of Gyérgy Palffy, 
Lieutenant General and Inspector General 
of the Hungarian Army, and of their al- 
leged accomplices, was published in 1949 
in Hungarian, English, German, and 
French. The English title is Lészlé Rajk 
and His Accomplices before the People’s 
Court. 

Two reports have been published on the 
conspiracy trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
The so-called “Yellow Book” entitled Doc- 
uments on the Mindszenty Case (1949), 
appeared before the trial, seemingly to 
justify the accusations and to influence 
public opinion against the defendant. The 
Trial of Jézsef Mindszenty (1950), the so- 
called “Black Book,” was published after 
the trial and includes a long preface in 
which the Western powers and the Western 
press are accused of distorting the facts of 
the case and in which Mindszenty’s sen- 
tence is defended. The volume purports 
to contain the full records of Mindszenty’s 
testimony, although only excerpts of the 
records relating to the other defendants are 
included. The sentences and opinions of 
the court are allegedly given in full. 

The so-called “Gray Book,” The Trial 
of Jozsef Grosz and His Accomplices 
(1951), which was published in both Eng- 
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lish and Hungarian editions, contains al. 
legedly the full transcript of the trial of 
Archbishop Grész, the second highest prel- 
ate of the Catholic Church of Hungary, 
who was convicted for crimes similar to 
those ascribed to Cardinal Mindszenty. 


The Soviet Union 


The statutory material of the Soviet 
Union remains under the limitations re- 
ported last year, 7. ¢., this material is to 
be gathered from Vedomosti, Izvestiia, 
Pravda, departmental bulletins, and occa- 
sional collections on special subjects, 
Legal treatises, however, were received in 
abundance. It seems appropriate to re- 
view them by the subject matter concerned. 


LEGAL TREATISES 


Constitutional Law. In the field of 
constitutional law there is a one-volume 
collection of the constitutions of all the 
Soviet Republics, together with the 
Federal Constitution. It is entitled Kon- 
stitutstia (osnovnoi zakon) SSSR. Kon- 
stitutsti (osnovnye zakony) Soiuznykh 
Sovetskikh Sotstalisticheskikh Respublik 
(1951). A new textbook on Soviet con- 
stitutional law for the short course in law 
(iuridicheskie shkoly) entitled Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvennoe pravo (1950) was written 
by S. S. Studenikin, N. P. Farberov, B. P. 
Kravtsov, and others. . 

Among other acquisitions in this field 
are the English translations of the Consti- 
tutions of the Tajik and Turkmen Soviet 
Republics, printed in Moscow in 1950, and 
the Russian text of the Constitution of 
Outer Mongolia, Konstitutsiia (osnovnot 
zakon) Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respublikt 
(1950). A popular outline of the Soviet 
Constitution for the use of teachers of high 
schools is G. P. Barinov’s Osnounye voprosy 
Konstitutsii SSSR; posobie dlia prepodava-— 
telei srednei shkoly (1948). ‘Two essays 
on the Soviet State written from a political 
viewpoint may also be mentioned: A. S. 
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Fedoseev’s Tvorcheskaia rol’ sovetskogo 
gosudarstvai prava v postroenit sotstalisti- 
cheskogo i kommunisticheskogo obshch- 
estva (1951), and B. M. Volin’s Pod 
mamenem stalinskoi konstitutsi (1951). 

Courts. D. S. Karev has prepared a 
second edition of his textbook on court 
organization for law schools on the univer- 
sity level, Sovetskoe sudoustroistvo (1951), 


the first edition of which was described in 


last year’s report. The problem of evi- 
dence in Soviet law is the subject of a 
lengthy monograph that is confined, how- 
ever, to evidence in civil cases only: K. S. 
[Udel’son’s Problema dokazyvaniia v 
sovetskom grazhdanskom protsesse (1951). 
A. IA. Vyshinskii’s more general work, also 
covering evidence in criminal cases, was 
received in a third revised edition: Teorita 


, sudebnykh dokazatel’stv v sovetskom prave 


(1950). 
1946. 

International Law. A comprehensive 
collective treatise on international law, 


The first edition appeared in 


Mezhdunarodnoe pravo (1951), the first 


since 1946, was prepared under the guid- 
ance of E. A. Korovin. Several problems 
hitherto bypassed by Soviet writers, par- 
ticularly the status of displaced persons, 
are discussed in this treatise. A new vol- 
ume containing selections of speeches de- 
livered by A. IA. Vyshinskii at the Third 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 


. 1948, at the Sixth Session of the Council 


of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 1949 in 
Paris, and at the Fourth United Nations 
General Assembly in 1949, was printed 
under the title Voprosy mezhdunarodnogo 
prava i mezhdunarodnoi politiki (1951). 

An analysis of the Tokyo trial was pre- 
pared by M. IU. Raginskii and S. IA. 
Rozenblit: Mez+dunarodnyi protsess glav- 
nykh iaponskikh voennykh prestupnikov 
(1950). The same authors and L. N. 
Smirnov published a study of the trial, in 
the Soviet Union, of the Japanese com- 
manders of bacteriological warfare: Bak- 


teriologicheskaia voina—prestupnoe orudie 
imperialisticheskoi agresstt (1950). In 
the preface the authors state that their aim 
is “to reveal the criminal preparation of 
bacteriological warfare by the reactionary 
circles of the U.S.” A treatise on repara- 
tions after World War II by V. V. 
Evgen’ev, Mezhdunarodno-pravovoe regu- 
lirovanie reparatsii posle vtoroi mirovoi 
voiny (1950), was published by the Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences attached to the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. A. L. Orlov is the author of a 
propaganda work on the Soviet “campaign 
for peace,” Bor’ba narodov mira za mir 
(1951). 

Criminal Law. A short but compre- 
hensive treatise on criminal law, designed 
to be a textbook for short courses in law, is 
V. D. Men’shagin’s and Z. A. Vyshinskaia’s 
Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo (1950). 
Other works dealing with crimes against 
governmental and public property and the 
technique of their prosecution and trial are 
Sudebnoe rassmotrenie del o khishcheni- 
iakh gosudarstvennogo i obshchestvennogo 
imushchestva (1950), issued by the Min- 
istry of Justice, and S. A. Bordonov’s Naro- 
dnyi sud na strazhe sotsialisticheskoi sob- 
stvennosti (1951). A treatise by Mikhail 
S. Strogovich entitled Ugolounoe presledo- — 
vanie uv sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse 
(Moscow, 1951) discusses prosecution in 
Soviet courts in general; and a Soviet eval- 
uation of criminality in “capitalist coun- 
tries” is contained in A. A. Gertsenzon’s 
Prestupnost’ v_stranakh imperializma 
(1951). 

Civil Law. The most important acqui- 
sition in the field of Soviet civil law is the 
comprehensive textbook for university law 
schools in two volumes, Sovetskoe grazh- 
danskoe pravo (1951), compiled by several 
authors. A similar work was last pub- 
lished in 1941. A one-volume textbook 
on civil law for short courses in law, edited 
by S. N. Bratus’ and published in 1950 (4th 
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——iushéhego 


ed.) under the same title, was also received. 
Two recent acquisitions are devoted to spe- 
cial topics of civil law: E. A. Fleishits’ 
- Obiazatel’stva iz prichinentia vreda i iz 
- neosnovatel/nogo obogashcheniia (1951) 
treats of torts and unjust enrichment; and 
A. Rumiantsev’s Vozniknovenie chastnoi 
~~ sobstvennosti na dvizhimoe imushchestvo 
(Kharkov, 1947), is devoted to the origin 
of ownership in personal property. 
Several collections of laws and decrees 
deal with the sale and delivery of merchan- 
dise, foodstuffs, and forage—Postavka to- 
varou v sisteme sovetskoi torgovli. Sbornik 
vazhneishikh postanovlenii, instruktstii pri- 
kazov (2nd ed., 1950) and Sbornik osno- 
unykh uslovii postavki prodovol’stvennykh 
tovarov i furazha (1951), both edited by 
_R.S. Fil’shtiner; and Spravochnik zavedu- 
; raionnym otdelom  torgovli 


(1950), edited by V. G. Glushkov and 
R. A. Izgur. Laws and decrees on housing 
and on landlord and tenant are to be found 
in the following compilations: Anna I. 
Mal’ginova-Fridberg’s and P. G. Solov’ev’s 


—~ Dogovor zhilishchnogo naima i zhilishch- 


nye prava grazhdan (1951) and Spravoch- 
nik upravliaiushchego domom (1951). 

Labor Law. Several books received deal 
with individual fields of labor law. A. S. 
Krasnopol’skii’s Osnounye printsipy Sovet- 
skogo gosudarstvennogo sotsial’nogo strakh- 
' ovaniia (1951) describes the Soviet system 
of social insurance. A. T. Fedorova’s Rol’ 
sotsialisticheskogo truda v kommunistiche- 
skom vospitanii trudiashchikhsia mass 
(1951) discusses the role of socialist labor 
in the education of workers. A. E. Pash- 
erstnik’s Pravo na trud; ocherki po 
sovetskomu pravu (1951) discusses the 
right to work and analyzes collective 
agreements. 

Land Tenure. Several interesting trea- 
tises on land tenure in the Soviet Union 
have been received. Two are compre- 
_ hensive in character: a popular textbook 
designed for use in short-term courses in 
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law by G. N. Polianskaia and A. A. Ruskol, 
Sovetskoe zemel’noe pravo (1951) and a 
work issued by the Law Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, Voprosy kolkhoznogo 
i zemel/nogo prava (1951), which is de. 
voted to various legal problems connected 
with collective farming. 

A series of pamphlets also issued by the 
same Institute deals with more specific 
topics in this field. Ruskol discusses in 


Dogovor MTS s kolkhozami (1951) the ~ 


contracts made between the collective 
farms and machine tractor stations, which 
are agencies of governmental control over 
these farms. P. P. Piatnitskii analyzes the 
organization of labor, compensation for it, 
and labor discipline in the collective farms 
in his Organizatsiia, oplata i distsiplina_ 
truda v kolkhozakh (1951). I. V. Pavlov’s 
Kolkhoznyi dvor (1951) is a study on the 
status of the individual peasant household 
within the collective farm. N. D. Kazant- 
sev makes a brief survey of the so-called 
standard charter of a collective farm as the 
basic law of Soviet collective farming in 
Stalinskit ustav sel’skokhoziaistvennoi ar- 
teli—osnovnoi zakon kolkhoznoi czhizni 
(1951). 

Legal History. The history of law and 
the state in general, and that of Russia in 
particular, is the subject of several recently 
published books. The second volume of 
Istoriia gosudarstva i prava, compiled by 
several authors, was published by the Law 
Institute of the Ministry of Justice in 1951. 
It covers the period from 1642 to 1918. 
The first volume, which covers the previous 
period, appeared in 1949 and was men- 
tioned in last year’s report. The United 
States is treated on pages 354-70 of vol- 
ume 2. 

For the history of Russian law, extensive 
monographs devoted to two ancient Rus- 
sian codes are of special interest. Professor 
S. V. IUshkov analyzes the earliest written 
code of Russian law (Russkaia pravda), 
traditionally ascribed to the eleventh cen- 





tury, in Russkaia pravda, proiskhozhdenie, 
/ jstochniki, ee znachenie (1950). This is 
the second monograph by the author de- 
voted to the subject and shows a new 
approach to the several problems raised in 
connection with this earliest source of Rus- 
sian law. In his Pskouskaia Sudnaia Gra- 
mota (1951) I. D. Martysevich offers the 
text of the Judicial Charter of the city of 
Pskov, the most interesting monument of 
ancient Russian private law, with a trans- 
lation into modern Russian and a historical 
and legal analysis of its provisions. 

Revised editions of two histories of the 
government and law of the U. S. S. R. by 
Professor S. V. IUshkov were also received. 
One of these works was prepared by the 
author for law schools on the university 
level and another for short courses in law. 
Both have the same title: Istoriia gosu- 
darstva i prava SSSR, Chast’ 1 (1950). 
The more elaborate work appeared in a 
third edition and the elementary one in 
its second. 


Laws OF THE “PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES” 


Under the serial title “Zakonodatel’stvo 
stran narodnoi demokratii” (Legislation of 
Countries of the People’s Democracies) , a 
series of comprehensive collections of the 
most important laws of these countries, in- 
cluding their constitutions, appeared in 
1950 in Russian translation. Each vol- 
ume covers a country and has the title 
Konstitutsiia i osnouvnye zakonodatel’nye 
akty . . ., followed by the name of the 
country. Thus far the volumes for Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania have been received. For Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and China extensive treatises on 
the new political regimes have also been 
acquired: IA. I. Aizenshtat’s Gosudarst- 
vennyt stroi Narodnoi Respubliki Bolgarii 
(1951) ; Z. M. Chernilovskii’s Gosudarst- 
vennyi stroi Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
(1951); and D. L. Zlatopol’skii’s Gosu- 
darstuennyi stroi Vengerskoi Narodnoi 


Respubliki (1951). Russian translations 
of the Constitutions of Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, separately printed, have also been 
received: Konstitutsiia Narodnoi Respub- 
liki Bolgarit (Sofia, 1950), and Konsti- 
tutsiia Rumynskoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
(Moscow, 1950). 


Other Slavic Countries 
BULGARIA 


In the course of the past year the Bul- 
garian Government has continued the 
revision of the Bulgarian legal system by 
enacting numerous laws patterned after 
Soviet prototypes. Among the major 
pieces of legislation are the new Criminal 
Code of February 13, 1951; the Labor 
Code of November 13, 1951; the Law of 
Ownership of November 3, 1951 ; the Code 
of Criminal Procedure of February 5, 
1952; and the Decree on Territorial 
Waters of October 23/November 9, 1951." 
With the adoption of Soviet-patterned leg- 
islation more or less completed, an act was 
passed on November 20, 1951, repealing 
all legislation enacted prior to September 
9, 1944, i. e., the date of the assumption 
of power by the original government with 
Communist participation. 

A change in the publication of the basic 
sources of law was effected in December 
1950. Prior to that time, Dirzhaven vest- 
nik served both as Official Gazette and Law 
Journal, covering all legislation and official 
acts. Since then, two publications have 
been issued: Izvestiia na Presidiuma na 
Narodnoto Sibranie, which corresponds to 
the Soviet Vedomosti and carries the en- 
actments of the National Assembly or the 


Presidium of the National Assembly, to- 


* An analysis of the Decree by Marin Pundeff 
was published in the “Current Notes Section” 
of the American Journal of International Law, 
vol. 46, April 1952, pp. 330-33; and his trans- 
lation of the 17 sections of the Decree appears 
on pp. 66-69 of the supplement to that Journal, 
which contains official documents. 
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gether with other materials; and Sbornik 
postanovleniia i razporezhdaniia na Minis- 
terskiia Stivet, a collection of the decrees 
and resolutions of the Council of Ministers, 
corresponding to the Soviet Sobranie pos- 
tanovlenii Soveta ministrov SSSR. Izves- 
tiia, which appears twice a week, is being 
received regularly; and Sbornik, first pub- 
lished in 1950 in a cumulative volume for 
1949-50, has also been acquired. Reports 
indicate that since January 1, 1951, it has 
appeared monthly. 

The Library now has the very valuable 
index to Bulgarian legislation for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1939, to December 31, 1949, 
Ukazatel na zakonite, naredbi-zakonite, 
pravilnitsite, dogovorite, konventsiite i dr., 
obnarodvani v “Diirzhaven vestnik” ot 1 
iuli 1939 do 31 dekemvri 1949 godina 
(1950). This supplements an earlier index 
which covers legislation from the liberation 
of the country in 1879 to June 30, 1939. 

A valuable collection of Bulgarian legal 
texts is the Soviet publication Konstitutsiia 
t osnounye zakonodatel’nye akty Narodnoi 
Respubliki Bolgaritt (Moscow, 1950), 
which includes Russian translations of the 
Constitution of 1947 and the basic acts 
adopted pursuant to it in governmental 
organization, economy, education, and the 
judiciary. 

In legal studies and monographs, origi- 
nal production of the past year as reflected 
in the Bulgarian bibliographic bulletin Bil- 
garski knigopis is very limited. The ma- 
jority are translations of Soviet texts, such 
as the official treatises on Soviet constitu- 
tional law and Soviet criminal law. A 
major original contribution is the sympo- 
sium of the Bulgarian Academy of Science 
on the general topic of legal problems re- 
lating to the Five-Year Plan, Pravni prob- 


lemi na dirzhavniia narodostopanski plan 
(2 vols., 1951), incorporating several 
studies on the legal aspects of the Plan and 
its execution. The monograph of Profes- 
sor Zhivko Stalev on the new problems in 
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civil procedure, Novite problemi na grazh- 
danskiia protses (1950), and the textbooks 
of Professor Petko Stainov on forestry leg. 
islation, Rukovodstvo po gorsko zakono- 
datelstvo (1951), and of Colonel Ivan 
Vakarelski on military criminal law, Voen- 
no-nakazatelno pravo (1950), are likewise 
among the year’s acquisitions. 

A copy of the French version of the trial 
proceedings against the 15 Protestant pas- 
tors in 1949, Le Procés des quinze pasteurs 
évangéliques espions (1949), has also been 


received. 


PoLAND 


Current Polish law publications are 
represented primarily by Monitor polski, 
the Official Gazette, and Dziennik ustaw, 
the Law Gazette, which have been received 
regularly. No court reports were acquired 
during the past year and none of the 
treatises is worth describing. However, 
one item pertaining to the history of 
Polish law, Akta Konfederacyi Barskiej 
(1768), is outstanding. It consists of the 
original unpublished records in manv- 
script of the Barska Konfederacja (Con- 
federation of Bar) which took place in 
February 1768 in Poland. The collection 
not only constitutes an important document 
of Polish legal history but is also of interest 
for an American library. 

The records, comprising 350 pages in 
all, contain 67 acts with an original act of 
the convocation of the Confederation com- 
posed of 17 pages, including 6 pages of text 
and 11 pages of signatures. Among these 
is the signature of Kazimierz Pulaski, an 
active participant in the Confederation and 
later a hero of the American Revolution. 

The term “confederation” was used in 
Poland prior to her partition to designate 
provisional governments which sprang up 
during the periods of unrest caused by an 
interregnum or conflict between the nobil- 
ity and theking. Polish kings were elected; 
and when the king died, there was an 
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interim between the death of the old and 
the election of the new one. “The con- 
federations resulted from the theory that in 
the absence of the king, the general as- 
sembly of the gentry takes over his duties 
as well as his rights.” ? 

The confederations sometimes func- 
tioned during such interims, but after the 
seventeenth century several confederations 
were formed during the life of the kings, in 
opposition to their policies or to combat 
one of the numerous crises which Poland 
went through on the eve of her partition. 

The Confederation which convened in 
February 1768 in the city of Bar, Province 
of Podole in southeastern Poland, was 
formed at the time when Poland was 
threatened with partition by Prussia, Rus- 
sia, and Austria; and it was organized in 
opposition to the official government, 
which was dominated by Russia. 

The original records, including the laws 
that it enacted, were never printed in their 
original form. There are several studies of 
this Confederation, but none of them refers 
to any edition of its records.* Only in 
one study were some of the acts of the Con- 
federation of Bar printed in a French 
translation, Centiéme anniversaire de la 
confédération de Bar (29 février). Mes- 
sage polonais aux parlements d’Europe 
(Paris, 1868), pp. 190-96. One of the 
studies very definitely refers to the manu- 
script collection now acquired by the 
Library as being a basic source. It is de- 
scribed as “Brandys’ manuscript, sold 
abroad.” ¢ 

Because the Bar Confederation was de- 
feated by the Russians, its enactments were 


*Stanistaw Kutrzeba. Historja_ ustroju 
polski, vol. I (Cracow 1931), p. 279; Trzaski, 
Everta i Michalskiego Encyklopedia staropolska, 
edited by Alexander Briickner, vol. I (Warsaw, 
1939), p. 638 ff. 

*Wladystaw Konopczynski. 
Barska, vol. I (Warsaw, 1936). 

* Ibid., p. IX and p. 33 note. 


Konfederacja 


not included in any collection of laws 
printed later, although enactments of some 
other confederations did so appear. (See 
Volumina legum, the original eighteenth- 
century edition and the 1860 reprint.) 

The Confederation of Bar was presided 
over by Jozef Pulaski, father of Kazimierz, 
who was also an active participant. Upon 
the imprisonment of his father, Kazimierz 
became “the leader and moving spirit” of 
the Confederation as well as an able com- 
mander of its troops.° The forces of the 
Confederation were defeated by the Rus- 
sian general Suvorov and Kazimierz Pu- 
laski’s brother was killed, but he himself 
succeeded in escaping with his troops from 
pursuit by Suvorov, who sent him a snuff 
box in recognition of the military skill dis- 
played in the action. 

One can get an idea of the noble motives 
which stirred the adherents of the Confed- 
eration, and the principles to which Kazi- 
mierz Pulaski was devoted, from the open- 
ing lines of the act of convocation [see illus- 
tration], which read in translation as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas love and respect for religion and free- 
dom, ingrained at the inception of life by the 
force of natural law in the mind and heart of 
everyone born of free people, represent a true 
and supreme command to rise in the defense and 
rescue of those most precious jewels and gifts 
from God, given to the Polish Nation, it is not 


fearsome for us to shed blood and sacrifice life to 
save and preserve them. .. . 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A substantial addition to the Yugoslav 
collection was made during the year. To 
the 1,291 volumes on the shelves 1,309 were 
added, bringing the total number of vol- 
umes in this category to 2,600. 

The new acquisitions include all types 
of material: statutes, court reports and 
treatises, historical material as well as mod- 


*Eustachy A. Iwanowski. Pamiatki polskie, 
compiled by Heleniusz, pseud. Vol. 2 (Cracow, 
1882), pp. 153-283. 
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ern, bringing the collections almost to per- 
fection in all the various jurisdictions em- 
braced in the Yugoslav legal system. It 
should be borne in mind that after World 
War I Yugoslavia came into being through 
the fusion of the independent Kingdom 
of Serbia, the independent Kingdom of 
Montenegro, and several provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Some of these 
provinces already had their own laws, 
and each part retained the law which was 
in force prior to the formation of Yugo- 
slavia. Only a few uniform laws were en- 
acted prior to 1929, but after that date 
several nation-wide codes were adopted, 
leaving some important fields of law still 
without uniform regulations, e. g., domestic 
relations and real property. 

After World War II Marshal Tito’s gov- 
ernment denied the effect of the old law 
and began to issue new uniform laws re- 
flecting his political and social philosophy. 
But against this tendency toward unifica- 
tion of law stands the fact that present-day 
Yugoslavia is organized under its Constitu- 
tion as a federation of six Republics. For 
these reasons a good collection of Yugoslav 
laws must reflect all of the jurisdictions. 

Statutes. Altogether more than 600 
volumes of statutes relating to the various 
periods and jurisdictions were acquired. 
The oldest among them is the collection 
of laws issued for so-called Illyria, the 
name given to Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
roughly corresponding to Trieste and ad- 
jacent regions which were occupied by the 
French during the Napoleonic wars. The 
collection is entitled Raccolta di leggi, 
decreti e regolamenti ad uso delle Provincie 
Illiriche dell’ Impero (Paris, 1812). French 
rule in this region, although marked with 
all the bad characteristics of the French 
military occupation under Napoleon, was 
of extreme importance because many 
feudal relations were abolished and the 
foundation of a modern state was laid. 
The set contains 14 volumes, and according 
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to available records no other library in the 
United States has one. 

A complete collection of the laws of 
Serbia, through the periods of Princedom 
and Kingdom, was also acquired. The set 
covers the period 1827-1909, viz, Reénik 
zakona, covering 1827-56 (1 vol., 1856) ; 
Zbornik zakona i uredaba, covering 1834— 
1909 (64 vols. and 2 indices) ; and a re- 
vised edition, PreciSéen zbornik zakona i 
uredaba (2 vols., 1913). Sbornik zakonah 
i naredabah valjanih za kraljevine Hrvat- 
sku i Slavoniju is a complete set of the laws 
enacted in Croatia (official name: King- 
dom of Croatia and Slovenia) in the Cro- 
atian language for the entire period of its 
autonomy within the Hungarian Kingdom 
(1863-1919) until Yugoslavia came into 
being. The set comprises 56 volumes of 
which the Law Library previously had only 
four (1900, 1911-13). Available records 
do not show any other complete set in the 
United States. 

Also recently acquired is a 22-volume set 
issued under three different titles: Uradni 
list Narodne Vlade S. H. S. v Ljubljani 
for the years 1918-22, Uradni list (vol. 1, 
1923-30), and Sluzbeni list kraljeuske 
banske uprave Dravske Banovine (vols. 
1-10, 1930-39), altogether covering the 
period 1918-39. This set represents the 
Law Gazette for so-called Slovenia (Car- 
niola, or Khorutania), which should not be 
confused with Slavonia as a part of Croatia 
and Slavonia. One title continues the 
other. The first two cover the period from 
1918 to 1929, and consist of a special edi- 
tion of the laws of the central government 
in the Slovenian (Khorutan) language to 
be applied in Slovenia (Carniola, or 
Khorutania). The other set, issued under 
a new title, covers the period 1929-39 and 
contains the laws issued by the local gov- 
ernment for the Dravska Banovina, which 
was created in 1929 out of Slovenia. Thus 
the three sets together cover, for this par- 
ticular region, the whole period of Yugo- 
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slav independence between the two wars. 
Available records show no such set in the 
United States. 

The Law Gazette for Dalmatia, Raccolta 
delle leggi ed ordinanze dell’anno... 
per la Dalmazia, covering the period 
1819-48 and printed in 1830-54 in 31 
volumes, was added to our collection. 

Every practicing lawyer in Croatia has 
found “Hrvatski zakoni” (Croatian Laws) 
an indispensable tool. It was published 
during the course of many years in the 
form of individual annotated volumes, each 
containing a code or an important law of 
Croatia. Individual volumes appeared in 
several editions. Volumes 7, 11-14, 16— 
19, 21, 26, and 31 were recently acquired, 
making our collection nearly complete. 

Fifty-one volumes, each containing the 
text of an important law or compilation of 
laws on a special subject enacted under the 
Tito regime, were received. They ap- 
peared in four series published by Sluzbeni 
list, viz., “Zbirka zakona FNRJ,” “Zbirka 
propisa iz oblasti finansija,” “Zbirka 
propisa iz oblasti privrede,” and “Zbirka 
propisa iz radnog prava.”® ‘These vol- 
umes were printed from 1948 to 1950. 

A complete run of Finansijski zbornik, 
a periodical issued by the Ministry of 
Finance from 1930 to 1940, has also been 
acquired. It contains laws, international 
conventions and treaties, and regulations 
and decisions of the high judicial and 
executive authorities. 

Court Decisions. Two types of Su- 
preme Courts existed in Yugoslavia prior 
to World War II. One of them was rep- 
resented by Supreme Courts for cases 
decided by the lower courts in various 
jurisdictions. Drzavni Savet (State Coun- 
cil) represented another type of a single 
Supreme Court in administrative matters 
for the whole country. The following 


* For a description of three of these series see 
the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
for August 1949, pp. 58-59. 


Supreme Courts functioned for judicial 
cases originating in six individual juris- 
dictions: Kasacioni Sud in Belgrade 
(Serbia) ; Odelenje B of the Court in 
Belgrade in Novi Sad (for former Hun- 
garian provinces) ; Veliki Sud in Podgorica 
(Montenegro) ; Vrhovni Sud in Sarajevo 
(Bosnia); Stol Sedmorice in Zagreb 
(Croatia) ; Odelenje B of the Stol Sed- 
morice in Ljubljana (Slovenia). Collec- 
tions of decisions for the Court in Belgrade 
(Serbia) , edited by Srbislav Kovaéevié for 
the years 1925, 1926, and 1928, by T. 
Ivanovié for 1930-35, by St. Maksimovié 
for 1894, 1895, and 1899, and by the Min- 
istry of Justice for 1940-42, were acquired 
this year, together with the decisions of the 
court in Zagreb (Croatia) in civil cases 
for the years 1913-17, 1939-41, and 1944— 
45. The collection of decisions of the 
Drzavni Savet acquired by the Library 
covers 1908 and 1929-39. 

A special court was established under 
the present regime to decide, as a court of 
last resort, cases arising among the govern- 
mental enterprises, the so-called Glavna 
Drzavna Arbitraza, and two collections of 
its decisions—Zbirka odluka (1949)— 
were received. 

Periodicals. The following volumes of 
Yugoslav legal periodicals or periodicals 
containing legal material were received. 
Some of them make our previous holdings 
complete; others are the first volumes of 
titles hitherto unrepresented in the Li- 
brary. 


Akademija znanosti i umetnosti n 
Ljubljani. Pravni razred. Rasprave. 
Treaties issued by the Law Division of 
the Academy of Science and Art of 
Ljubljana. 1941, 1943. 

Branié (Counsel for Defense). 
Published by the Lawyers’ Chamber 
of Belgrade. 1898, 1900, 1906. 

Delo (Work). Organ of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of Slovenia. Ljubljana, 1947. 
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DruStvo za uporedno pravo, Bel- 
grade. Godi§njak. Yearbook of the 
Society of Comparative Law in Bel- 
grade. 1930. 

Glas prava, sudstva i administracije 
(Voice of Justice, Judiciary, and Ad- 
ministration). Belgrade, 1902-3. 

Informativni priruénik o Jugoslavipt 
(Manual of Yugoslavia). Book I, 
vols. 1-11; Belgrade, 1948-51. 

Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. Univerza. 
Juriditki fakultet. Zbornik znanst- 
venih razprav. Collection of Schol- 
arly Treatises, published by the Law 
School of the University of Ljubljana. 
Vols. 17-20, 1933-42, complete the 
set in the Law Library. 

Ljudski pravnik (People’s Lawyer). 
Ljubljana, 1946. 

Meseénik za zakonodavstvo, pravo- 
sudje i administraciju (Monthly Re- 
view for Legislation, Judiciary, and 
Administration). Vol. 3, Belgrade, 
1924. 

Narodna driava (People’s State). 
Belgrade, 1948. 

Narodni pravnik (People’s Law- 
yer). Nos. 1-12; Belgrade, 1947. 

Naga zakonitost (Our Legality). 
Belgrade, 1947-50. 

Le Nouveau droit yougoslave (New 
Yugoslav Law). French ed. Bel- 
grade, 1950. 

Policija (Police). Belgrade, 1920- 
21, 1923-24, 1926-34, 1937-40. 

Policijski glasnik (Police Herald). 
Belgrade, 1897-99, 1905-6. 

Porota (Jury). Belgrade, 1880-82. 

Pravna misao (Legal Thought). 
Belgrade, 1935—Feb. 1941. 

Pravni savjetnik (Legal Counsel). 
Zagreb, 1919, 1921-24. 

Pravosudje (Administration of Jus- 
tice). Belgrade, 1932-40. 

Rad (Work). Belgrade, 1945-50. 


Slovenski pravnik (Slovenian Law- 
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yer). Ljubljana, 1909-17, 1920-21, 
1923-24, 1926. 


Treatises. Nearly 600 treatises were 
added to the Law Library collection during 
the year. One hundred and twenty cover 
the Tito regime, 130 the whole of Yugo- 
slavia between two wars, and the remain- 
ing treatises refer to local jurisdictions such 
as Croatia (92 vols.) , Slovenia (72 vols.), 
Bosnia and Hercegovina (15 vols.) , Mon- 
tenegro (10 vols.), and others. 

Among these treatises the writings of the 
outstanding authorities are to be found, 
such as Slobodan Jovanovi¢, Jovan V. Ste- 
fanovié, and Laza M. Kostié in constitu- 
tional law; Zivojin Peri¢, Jovan Avakumo- 
vi¢, Andra Djordjevi¢, Milan Barto’, Dra- 
goljub Arandjelovi¢, Borislav Blagojevi¢, 
Hugo Werk, Aleksa Vragovi¢é, and Srecko 
Culja in civil law and civil procedure; 
Toma Zivanovi¢, Stanko Frank, Laza Uro- 
Sevic, BozZidar Markovi¢, Tihomir Vasilje- 
vié, and Mihailo Cubinski in criminal law 
and procedure; Stojan Novakovi¢, Mi- 
lenko Vesni¢é, Aleksandar Solovjev, and 
Djordje Tasié in the history of law; Mi- 
hajlo Ili¢, Ivo Krbek, and Lubomir V. 
Radovanovié in administrative law, and 
others. 


Incunabula 


Several incunabula representing works 
of eminent authorities on Roman and 
canon law, which are important for re- 
search and are bibliographical rarities, 
have been acquired. 

In this connection the works of Bartolus 
and Baldus should be mentioned first. Of 
the renown and prestige of Bartolus de 
Saxoferrato (1314-57) an indication is 
given by the saying current in his time, 
“Nemo bonus jurista nisi Bartolista” (No 
one can be a good jurist unless he is a Bar- 
tolist). According to Savigny, “Bartolus’ 
fame was so great that no other learned 
jurist of the Middle Ages surpassed him in 
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this respect.” * From the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century some universities in 
Italy had chairs of Bartolist studies (cathe- 
dra Bartoli), where his theories were ex- 
pounded and commented upon as if they 
constituted parts of an independent sub- 
ject. The authority of Bartolus was not 
confined to the learned world, but stood 
high with courts as well and was recog- 
nized by legislation. Thus binding force 
was for a long time attached to his opin- 
ions by the laws of Spain. The same is 
true of Portugal, where his comments were 
translated into the local language together 
with the text of the Justinian Codex and 
the standard Gloss.® 

Five fifteenth-century editions of works 
of Bartolus were acquired; three of them, 
though published separately, constitute one 
unit of his lectures on the whole Codex of 
Justinian—Super prima et secunda, parte 
et super tribus ultimis libris; Codicis 
(Venice, 1479-80). The first part (1480) 
is not listed in Stillwell’s Second Census, 
and only one copy of the second and third 
parts is listed there (B178; B181). 

Another incunabulum contains Bartolus’ 
Super Authenticis (,;Milan, 1480), which 
comprises his comments on the so-called 
novellae constitutiones, i. e., acts of Roman 
Emperors issued from A. D. 536 to 556, 
collected by Justinian and known in 
Bartolus’ time as Authenticum. Only one 
copy of this edition is recorded by the 
Second Census (B168). 

Finally, there is Consilia, quaestiones et 
tractatus (Venice. 1495), representing 
Bartolus’ legal opinions and other minor 
works, of which the Second Census lists 
only one copy in America (B187). 
Savigny, who never did see an edition as 
early as the one acquired, says that in 
view of the various changes made by later 


' Friedrich Karl von Savigny. Geschichte des 
romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, vol. 6 (Heidel- 
berg, 1850), p. 153. 

* Ibid., p. 154. 


editors of these works the early editions are 
important for the study of the original 
text.° 

Baldus de Ubaldis (1327-1400), known 
also as Baldus de Perugia, shared with his 
teacher, Bartolus, the fame of being the 
main contributor to the development of 
the modern application of Roman law. 
It was said by his contemporaries that there 
was nothing in law which he could not be 
expected to know.” One of his works, a 
commentary on Justinian’s Codex, which 
was printed in Venice in 1485 and 1486 
in four separate parts, has been acquired. 
Mr. Frederick R. Goff, Chief of the Rare 
Books Division, has appraised the acqui- 
sition in the following words: “As far as 
we have been able to check, the copy re- 
cently acquired by the Law Library is the 
only complete copy recorded. Hain de- 
scribes the first five parts and Madame 
Pellechet describes the first six. Cop- 
inger’s reference to the final parts VII-IX 
is vague and inaccurate. The copy ac- 
quired by the Library is a splendid one, 
clean and perfect.” 

Since no complete copy is recorded, it 
seems appropriate to give the following 
data on its publication: Lectura super 
I-IX Codicis. Venice: Georgius Arriva- 
benus and Paganinus de Paganinis (I-III) 
1 Sept. 1485; (IV-V) 31 Oct. 1485; (VI) 
1 Mar. 1485/6; (VII-IX) ’Idus K’lo 
Maii (15 May?) ,1486;. Ref.: H. 2283* 
(I-V); C 811 (VII-IX) (?); Pell 1723 
(I-VI). Not in the Second Census. 

Paulus de Castro (d. 1441) was one of 
the outstanding pupils of Baldus. After 
obtaining his doctorate at the University 
of Avignon he held professorships at the 
universities of Siena (1390), Avignon 
(1394), Florence (1416), Bologna, and 
Perugia. Tartagnus (see below) and Cae- 


* Ibid., p. 178. 

*” Gennaro M. Monti. “Baldo degli Ubaldi,” 
in Nuovo digesto italiano, vol. 2 (Torino, 1937), 
pp. 182-83. 
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polla were among his noted pupils. His 
works of scholastic as well as of practical 
character possess qualities which place 
them above those of his contemporaries. 
His treatment of sources displays a critical 
viewpoint unusual for his time. His works 
on the Digests, which are among those 
treatises largely responsible for his endur- 
ing fame, have been acquired. They are 
as follows: Lectura super I Digesti veteris, 
published in Venice by Georgius de Arriva- 
benus and Paganinus de Paganinis, in 
1486 (Hain 4617), and Lectura super I] 
Digesti novi, also issued in Venice by Jo- 
annes and Gregorius de Gregoriis, de For- 
liuio, in 1485 (Hain 4638). They consist 
primarily of lectures, which have been pre- 
served in a state of greater completeness 
than those of other jurists of that period. 

The first work was not represented by 
any fifteenth-century edition in the Library 
of Congress, and according to the Second 
Census there is only one, a later edition, 
in the United States (P149). The second 
of the two also is not in any library in the 
United States according to the Second 
Census, and the two editions that are listed 
in the Second Census are of later date 
(P147 and P148). 

Alexander Tartagnus (1424-77), of 
Imola, studied law under Johannes de 
Imola, Johannes de Anania, Angelus de 
Aretio, and Paulus de Castro. After ob- 
taining his doctorate at the University of 
Bologna (1445), he occupied chairs suc- 
cessively at the universities of Pavia, 
Padua, and Bologna. Jason de Mayno, 
Bartholomaeus Socinus, Ludovicus Bolog- 
ninus, and Lancelottus Decius were among 
his pupils. His works are distinguished by 
erudition rather than originality. 

His Lectura super toto titulo de ver- 
borum obligationibus, published in Milan 
by Uldrich Scinzenceller and Leonard Pu- 
chell in 1481 (not in Hain) and his A pos- 
tillae super secunda parte ff ,Digesti, novt, 
issued in Ferrara by Andreas Belfortis, 
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Gallus in 1481 (Hain 15281 ,2)) were ac- 
quired. In the Lectura are his lectures on 
the fundamentals of the law as taken down 
during his classes. The Apostillae are ex- 
egetic editions of his commentaries on Bar- 
tolus’ lectures on Digests which later, either 
in extract or as a whole, were incorporated 


as marginal notes in editions of Bartolus’ 
works. 

Prior to this purchase the editions ac- 
quired were not in America, according to 
the Second Census. The first of them does 
not seem to have been recorded at all. 

Cinus (Cino, or Cynus) de Pistorio 
(Pistoia) (1270-1336) was the teacher of 
Bartolus and friend of the famous canonist 
Johannes Andreae. Dante praised him in 
many passages of his book on the Italian 
language and mentioned him in his poetry; 
Petrarch studied Roman law under him 
and dedicated a famous sonnet to him after 
his death." This year his Lectura super 
Codicem (Strassburg ,Heinrich Eggestein, 
ca. 1475;) was acquired. The Second 
Census lists only one copy of this in Ameri- 
ca (C634). The works of Cinus, and par- 
ticularly the one acquired, show originality 
of thought and sound practical reasoning, 
free from the traditional limitations of 
contemporary legal writers.’ 

Johannes Crispus de Montibus’ Termini 
omnium actionum cum arbore, published 
in Venice by Johannes Hamman in 1490 
(Hain 11606), is another recent acquisi- 
tion. According to the Second Census and 
the Union Catalog, there is no other copy 
of this work in the United States, either in 
a fifteenth-century or any other edition. 
The author, who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was born in Padua, Italy, and was a 
teacher of law in the same city. He had 
a career as a public official and in 1495 be- 
came royal counselor. This is his most 
important work. 


™ Savigny, of. cit., vol. 6, pp. 84-85. 
” Ibid., p. 89. 
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Canon Law 


An outstanding acquisition in the field of 
canon law is a 78-volume set of decisions 
of the Sacra Rota Romana, the high 
tribunal of the Roman Catholic Church 
that was established in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Rota Romana wielded great 
influence throughout the Middle Ages and 
today is still an important organ of the 
Church of Rome. In the course of cen- 
turies it has handed down thousands of de- 
cisions involving canon law and the tem- 
poral matters of the Papal State. Access 
to these decisions is difficult for the reason 
that no complete collection was ever pub- 
lished, and libraries wishing to collect them 
are compelled to buy numerous independ- 
ent publications. 

The set acquired contains so-called 
decisiones volantes, i. e., decisions indi- 
vidually printed in Rome by Typographia 
Rev. Camerae Apostolicae from 1730 to 
1761. There is no title page for the set nor 


for individual volumes, but each volume 
has a table of cases in manuscript. The 
set represents the most comprehensive col- 
lection that has ever come to the attention 
of the Law Library. The Union Catalog 
does not record such a set either in the 
United States or in Canada. In its 78 
volumes there are available some 7,000 
decisions rendered during the eighteenth 
century, a fact which makes it a unique 
publication for this type of material. In 
a monograph entitled Coram Lega habitae 
S. R. Rotae decisiones sive sententiae 
(Rome, 1927), Cardinal Michele Lega 
stressed the particular authenticity of this 
collection because it was published without 
the annotations, summaries, and restate- 
ments of the argument customarily added 
by the collectors, which obscure the issues 
and often distort or corrupt not only the 
real meaning of the decisions but also the 
text itself. This collection, he added, was 
becoming rare. 
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Maps 


AP acquisitions for the year May 
1, 1951-April 30, 1952, totaled 
3.4 times the volume for the pre- 


ceding twelve-month period. The Map 
Division accessioned 164,180 maps, 1,480 
atlases, and the usual accumulation of 
globes, gazetteers, catalogs, pamphlets, and 
cartographic reference materials. These 
helped to fill lacunae in the whole range 
of the Division’s comprehensive holdings of 
foreign and domestic, historical and cur- 
rent, official and commercial cartographic 
The seven channels through 
which they were acquired are listed here in 


materials. 


the order of their productivity: 





Source: Mabs Atlases 
Transfer_____ iia: 126, 111 313 
International exchange__ 16, 093 97 
Government source_____ 11 202 66 
Copyright deposit____._. 4,276 739 
ee ee eee 3,555 53 
PCRS oe 2,427 203 
Domestic exchange____~ 516 9 

a 164, 180 1, 480 


The volume of acquisitions was larger 
than for the preceding year through all 
channels except Government source and 
purchase. The principal factors which 
stimulated this increase in acquisitions 
were: 

1. A Summer Map Processing Project 
which involved eight temporary em- 
ployees as well as representatives of four 
cooperating universities and the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society. In less than 
3 months some 74,500 maps and atlases 
were accessioned and filed from a stock- 
pile of approximately 750,000 stored 
on the fourth floor of the Annex. The 
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stockpiled maps had been acquired since 
World War II by transfer from other 
Federal agencies. 


. Continuing receipt of maps and atlases 


by transfer from other Federal libraries 
with less comprehensive needs netted 
51,611 additional maps during this year. 
Increased activity in the field of inter- 
national exchange, both by direct nego- 
tiation and by closer cooperation with 
the Inter-Agency Foreign Map Procure- 
ment Coordination Committee resulted 
in the acquisition of 16,093 foreign 
maps, an increase of 4,893 over the pre- 
ceding year. 


. A series of 2,750 letters soliciting up-to- 


date city plans from chambers of com- 
merce yielded 2,426 new maps. Re- 
quests for new maps to be reported in 
a revised edition of the bibliography en- 
titled Marketing Maps of the United 
States were also instrumental in boost- 
ing the total receipts by gift to 3,608 
maps, an annual increase of 230 per- 
cent. 


. A special unit in the Compliance Sec- 


tion of the Copyright Office requested 
cartographic publications bearing copy- 
right notices but not deposited in dupli- 
cate at the Library as required by law. 
This raised the total receipts by copy- 
right deposit to 739 atlases and 4,276 
maps. 


. Domestic exchange was stimulated by 


the distribution of surplus duplicates 
accumulated during the Summer Map 
Processing Project. Even though it re- 
mained the least productive of all ac- 
quisitions channels, domestic exchange 
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increased 846 percent over the preced- 
ing year. 


Both the volume and scope of acquisi- 
tions were larger this year than last, but 
restrictions on two procurement channels 
prevented the Library from filling lacunae 
in certain categories of maps, atlases, 
globes, and other cartographic reference 
materials. 


1. In accordance with the general Library 
policy of purchasing current materials 
primarily, map purchases were limited, 
with a few exceptions, to what has been 
published during the past 2 years or is 
recognized to be of strategic significance 
in spite of its age. 
were withheld for advertised treasures 
of historical significance, and procure- 
ment by purchase decreased slightly. 

2. Automatic distribution from Federal 
map-making agencies diminished dur- 
ing the year, not because fewer maps 
were made, but because a growing pro- 
portion of them was classified for secu- 
rity control. The greatest loss in this re- 
spect was, of course, due to the small 
quantity of unclassified maps released 
this year by the Army Map Service. 


Consequently bids 


To illustrate the types of material ac- 
quired through each channel, a few rep- 
resentative examples and some of the dis- 
tinctive items are described below. 


Transfer 


The principal source (76.3 percent) of 
map acquisitions was by transfer from 
other Government agencies which restrict 
their working collections to specialized 
needs or selected editions. The trans- 
ferred maps do, however, fill gaps in the 
Library’s collections and may also be used 
to replace worn copies. If the number of 
duplicates surpasses the Library’s needs, 
the extra copies are made available to 
other libraries through the Exchange and 
Gift Division. During the year 25,095 


maps, 154 atlases, and 4,782 pamphlets, 
name lists, and miscellaneous cartographic 
publications were thus distributed to do- 
mestic and foreign libraries, learned so- 
cieties, and institutions of higher learning 


with strong cartographic interests. 

The largest quantities of maps and 
atlases were received by transfer from the 
Army Map Service, the Special Assistant 
for Maps of the Department of State, and 
the National Archives. In addition, indi- 
vidual pieces or small shipments of unusual 
cartographic value were transferred to the 
Library of Congress from more than a 
For example, the Library 
received by transfer from the Far East 
Command 36 maps of Japan and Formosa; 
from the Federal Works Agency an 8-sheet 
Georgia transportation map at 1:250,000; 
from the Supreme Court 7 maps of Asia; 
from the Geological Survey 180 Dutch city 
plans; from the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey 352 topographic maps of Canada at 
scales of 1:63,360, 1:126,720, 1:253,440 
and 1:506,880, made by the Canadian 
Department of Mines and Resources; from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
116 maps of European areas; from the 
Federal Housing Authority housing atlases 
for 68 American cities; from the National 
Archives 49 atlases of historical value; from 
the Department of State excellent recent 
road and railroad maps of South Africa; 
and from the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
a War Atlas for Americans (1944). 

Although the total receipts by transfer 
were of great value in supplementing col- 
lections in the custody of the Map Division, 
few of the items merit individual comment 
except to show how transferred materials 
gain significance when fitted into their 


dozen agencies. 


place as a part of the Library’s comprehen- 
sive map holdings. For example, approxi- 
mately 11,000 sheets of the British Ord- 
nance Survey maps at 1:10,560 were re- 
ceived from the Army Map Service, thus 
making the Library of Congress (which 
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already had approximately 30,000 sheets) 
the only depository in the United States 
with a complete file of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey series at that scale for the British Isles. 
Likewise 68 housing atlases of United 
States cities, received on transfer from the 
Federal Housing Authority, completed a 
duplicate set of these scarce items. One 
set is now retained intact as part of the 
Sixteenth Census materials, and the other 
is classified and filed with atlases of the 
individual cities, thus making them readily 
accessible both to scholars interested in 
census materials as a group or to those 
working on a specific city and its housing 
problems. The housing atlases, prepared 
and published by the New York City 
W. P. A. War Services, is out of print but 
still very useful for urban analysis. In 
each city atlas a series of maps presents in 
graphic form various housing characteris- 
tics (as of 1940) in different parts of the 
city. Each map relates to a particular 
characteristic such as average rent, year 
built, mortgage status, owner occupancy, 
persons per room, and major repairs. 
Occasionally the Library receives by 
transfer additional copies of items that are 
in constant use, thus increasing the num- 
ber of copies and helping reduce the wear 
on each one. Such an item was received 
from the Civil Aeronautics Authority. It 
is the aforementioned War Atlas for 
Americans, prepared with the assistance of 
the Office of War Information in New 
York and published in 1944 for the Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime by Simon and 
Schuster. This is one of the most popular 
summaries of major events of World War 
IT; it contains a foreword by Elmer Davis, 
text by Professor Harold Sprout of Prince- 
ton University, and maps designed under 
the direction of Emil Lowenstein. Most 
of the latter show military moves and 
political boundaries against a generalized 
physical background in blue. The text 
and maps describe and portray moves of 
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the Axis and of the United Nations from 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 to 
a description of Germany and Japan as 
besieged fortresses in 1944. Although the 
Library had eight copies, all were on as- 
signment or interlibrary loan at the time, 
and an additional copy was extremely wel- 
come. The same was generally true of 
180 Dutch city plans received from the 
Geological Survey and 49 historical atlases 
from the National Archives, although no 
more than two copies of any of them are 
retained in the collections. Excess dupli- 
cates are stockpiled for distribution on 
exchange to other libraries. 


International Exchange 


Although many foreign maps and atlases 
were purchased from commercial pub- 
lishers, and a few were received as gifts, 
most of the current cartographic publica- 
tions were obtained from official sources 
in foreign lands through international ex- 
change. Almost 10 percent (16,190) of 
the map acquisitions were thus received 
during the past year. This is the largest 
volume of foreign materials ever acquired 
in a single year through international ex- 
change except for the year 1947-48 when 
this total was surpassed by 1,345 items, 
owing to the resumption of foreign ship- 
ments of maps published during the war. 

The strength of the international ex- 
change program derives largely from the 
Library’s authority to offer United States 
publications in exchange for foreign ones, 
and from the Library’s cooperation with 
the Inter-Agency Foreign Map Procure- 
ment Coordination Committee that was 
set up in 1946. The authority of the 
Library of Congress to negotiate exchanges 
is set forth in the United States Code 
(1940 ed.), Title 44, Vol. 3, Section 139, 
as follows: 

There shall be printed and furnished to the 


Library of Congress for official use in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and for international 
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exchange . . . not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty copies of the publications described in this 
section, to wit: House documents and re- 
ports . . . and all other publications and maps 
which are printed, or otherwise reproduced, 
under authority of law, upon the requisition of 
any Congressional Committee, executive depart- 
ment, bureau, independent office, establishment, 
commission or officer of the Government: Pro- 
vided, That confidential matter, blank forms, 
and circular letters not of a public character 
shall be excepted. 

In cooperation with the Committee, the 
Library of Congress has authorized geo- 
graphic and map attachés of the U. S. For- 
eign Service to negotiate, in the name of 
the Library, foreign map exchange agree- 
ments. With the help of frequent corre- 
spondence and occasional visits from the 
attachés, the official mapping agencies of 
many foreign countries are now sending 
their latest maps regularly to the Library 
of Congress. 

During the year cartographic materials 
were received on exchange from official 
agencies in 56 foreign countries. The va- 
riety was commensurate with the compre- 
hensive scope of the Library’s collections, 
. g., bydrographic charts from Brazil, 
Britain, Canada, Finland, France, Nether- 
lands Indies, Portugal, Spain, and Yugo- 
slavia; recent large-scale topographic sets 
from 22 foreign countries, representing 
every continent except Antarctica; and a 
set of 56 aeronautical charts at 1: 1,000,000 
from Australia. Four atlases, a gazetteer, 
and four maps deserve further mention be- 
cause they are representative of certain 
types of cartographic materials received 
through international exchange. 

The Taschenatlas von Deutschland 
(Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1951) covers Ger- 
many in 40 colored maps, 6% by 7% 
inches, at a scale of 1:750,000. The post- 
war paper is of poor quality, almost like 
that of a pulp magazine, but the maps are 
clearly legible, with thousands of place 
names in seven population categories, roads 
in four categories, and railroads in three, 


and minor civil-division as well as occu- 


pation-zone boundaries. This atlas is typi- 
cal of the cheaper publications put out for 
public use in occupied countries, even by 
such highly reputable prewar publishers 
as Justus Perthes. 

India in Maps, issued by the Publications 
Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India 
(1950), is a good summary of many facets 
of Indian life in 40 maps about 81 inches 
square. They cover physical features, cli- 
mate, vegetation, races, languages, prehis- 
toric and historic sites, health, educational 
facilities, agriculture, fish, minerals, indus- 
try, trade, transportation and telecommuni- 
cation facilities, and other political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aspects of modern 
India. The data are admittedly incom- 
plete and of questionable accuracy, but 
facts and figures from both official and 
unofficial sources were employed in an 
attempt to present a true concept of India, 
even in its transitional condition. 

Another postwar atlas, but one of real 
quality in contrast with the Taschenatlas 
and India in Maps (which were published 
for wide public consumption at low cost), 
is the interim edition of the Atlante inter- 
nazionale del Touring Club Italiano (Mi- 
lan, 1951). Because the popular 1938 edi- 
tion was out of print and because the com- 
pletely revised edition will not be ready for 
publication for at least another year, this 
interim edition was released with 1950 
boundary data. Otherwise, the maps and 
the 230-page gazetteer are largely un- 
changed from the 1938 edition. Addi- 
tional revisions, especially in the gazetteer, 
are included in the Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian editions of the Touring Club 
atlas, which were also published recently 
and have been acquired on international 
exchange. 

In contrast with the above-mentioned 
atlases which are largely revisions or re- 
compilations from existing maps, a com- 
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pletely new contribution is the Atlas of 
Land Utilization in Taiwan by Professor of 
Geography Cu‘en Chéng-hsiang, published 
by the National Taiwan University in 1950. 
To secure adequate statistics the author 
circulated investigation blanks to appro- 
priate authorities and made five field trips 
around the island. All but 8 of the 121 
maps in the atlas represent original work 
on his part. The maps show, at an ap- 
proximate scale of 1:1,363,000, political 
subdivisions, topography, climatic data, 
soils, forests, population, farm areas, crops, 
livestock, and transportation. These new 
maps and the tabular data presented in 
support of them constitute a very real con- 
tribution to present-day knowledge of 
Formosa. 

Another research tool of value to stu- 
dents of foreign areas, in spite of its 1942 
publication date, is an eight-sheet map of 
the geology of Turkey, Turkiye jeolojik 
hartast (Ankara, 1942), scale 1:800,000. 
The title and key are in Turkish (Roman 
alphabet) , but some 17 major geologic for- 
mations are mapped in different colors, and 
their subtypes, totaling 84, are designated 
by symbols and combinations of letters. 

From France came two postwar popu- 
lation maps. Carte de densité de la popu- 
lation en France (1: 1,400,000), compiled 
by the Institut National de la Statistique et 
des Etudes Economiques and published by 
the Institut Géographique National (Paris, 
1948), shows the average number of in- 
habitants per square kilometer in France 
and Corsica in nine color shades. The 
other map from the same source is titled 
Variation de la population en France, 1886 
a 1946. It is composed of five insets that 
show population changes by departments 
in 10 color-symbol combinations. The in- 
sets show percentages of population change 
from 1886 to 1946 and 1886 to 1911 on the 
basis of population in 1886; from 1911 to 
1921 and 1921 to 1936 on the basis of 1921; 
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and from 1936 to 1946 on the basis of 


1936. 

A set of four small maps (6 by 10 inches) 
from the Commonwealth Mycological In- 
stitute in Sydney, Australia, shows in highly 
generalized fashion the distribution of cer- 
tain plant diseases throughout the world, 
especially as they affect beans, potatoes, 
canna lilies, and fruit or nut crops such as 
peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, and al- 
monds. 

Another research tool for the study of 
foreign lands is a Gazetteer of Place Names 
on 1:500,000 Map of Nigeria, compiled by 
the Director of Surveys of Nigeria in 1949. 
It lists alphabetically the names of towns, 
villages, and hamlets; then gives in se- 
quence the names of rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains and hills, forest reserves, and game 
reserves in Nigeria, as shown on the 15- 
sheet map published in 1924. Unfortu- 
nately the spelling of names in the gazetteer 
conforms to that used on the map even 
though errors are known to exist on the 
latter. 


Government Source 


Under this heading are recorded new 
maps, new editions, and reprints issued by 
Federal, State, and municipal map-making 
agencies that deposit copies with the Li- 
brary of Congress. Nearly 1,000 unclassi- 
fied maps and atlases (almost 7 percent 
of the total acquisitions) are thus received 
each month. The largest quantities of 
current maps come, of course, from the 
large Federal map-making agencies such 
as the Army Map Service, the Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Hydrographic Office, the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Service, and the 
Weather Bureau. During this year, how- 
ever, valuable new maps were also received 
from the Bureau of the Census, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, the Lake Survey, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Soil 
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Conservation Service, the Post Office De- 
partment, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Forest Service, and at least a dozen 
other Federal agencies that make maps 
only incidentally, as supplements to other 
publications. Official highway maps from 
28 States, and numerous maps and atlases 
of counties, metropolitan areas, and cities 
of the United States were also received as 
the result of the cooperative attitude of 
local agencies in filing their output in the 
comprehensive collections of the Library 
of Congress. 

Worthy of special mention are the three- 
dimensional plastic maps made by the 
Topographic Models Branch of the Army 
Map Service. Unfortunately the output 
of these inexpensive plastic models is not 
yet adequate for the Army Map Service to 
make them generally available through 
public sale, but they appear to be of great 
potential value as educational tools. Like 
the plastic models made commercially by 
the Aero Service Corporation of Philadel- 
phia, the Army Map Service models are 
light in weight, colorful, and reasonably 
accurate adaptations of contour maps to 
three-dimensional use. Typical of these 
new plastic maps are six sheets at 1: 250,000 
covering the District of Columbia and ad- 
jacent territory. A further discussion of 
plastic maps can be found under the head- 
ing of “Purchases.” 

Of particular significance also is a set of 
264 topographic maps of Puerto Rico at 
1:10,000. Although the maps were pre- 
pared in 1943, they show great detail and 
their receipt, even at this late date, en- 
courages the hope that distribution of 
Puerto Rican maps in the future may be- 
come automatic and prompt. 


Copyright Deposit 


The 5,015 maps and atlases received as 
copyright deposits this year constitute a 44 
percent increase over the quantity thus 
deposited last year, or 3 percent of the total 


acquisitions. Part of this volume is due 
to an increased output of commercial maps 
in the United States, and part to activities 
of the Compliance Section of the Copy- 
right Office, which requested and obtained 
approximately 600 maps and atlases from 
34 publishers who had delayed deposit 
after printing the copyright notice on those 
items. 

The general character of the copyrighted 
maps was similar to that of past years, with 
a large proportion of road maps that are 
prepared for free distribution by oil com- 
panies; large-scale city, township, and 
county surveys; plat maps for use in the oil 
industry; and new sheets of the Sanborn 
atlases for fire-insurance analysis of urban 
areas. During the year approximately 15 
percent of the copyrighted maps came from 
the Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys, 3 percent 
each from R. C. Booth and the Petroleum 
Ownership Co., 2 percent each from the 
General Drafting Co., Rand McNally Co., 
and the Sanborn Co., and 1 percent each 
from the Gousha Map Co., the American 
Automobile Association, Price and Lee, and 
the C. S. Hammond Co. 

All maps registered for copyright are 
listed in the Catalog of Copyright Entries: 
Maps, published semiannually by the Copy- 
right Office and sold by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office at 50 cents a copy. 
Since January 1951, this publication has 
included a “Publishers’ Directory,” listing 
the names and addresses of those who 
copyright maps. 


Gifts 


Of the 3,608 maps and atlases received 
as gifts this year, approximately 67 percent 
were city plans. They were acquired 
largely as the result of a vigorous solicita- 
tion program. Letters to chambers of 
commerce, planning offices, and city en- 
gineers brought a return of current urban 
plans from more than 2,400 American cities 
and towns. Some are simple line drawings 
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of street patterns, but most of the city 
plans also show such useful information as 
street names, block numbers, public build- 
ings, parks and recreation areas, hotels, 
shopping centers, and public transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Marketing maps constituted the second 
largest category of gifts accessioned in the 
Map Division. Like the city plans, they 
were acquired by active solicitation to ob- 
tain new maps and later editions for nota- 
tion in the revised and enlarged second edi- 
tion of Marketing Maps of the United 
States by Marie C. Goodman and Walter 
W. Ristow (1952). This annotated bibli- 
ography (sold by the Card Division for 70 
cents) describes 428 marketing maps in the 
collections of the Library of Congress, most 
of them being either gifts or copyright de- 
posits. Some of them cover the entire 
United States, some are limited to a large 
marketing region like New England or the 
11 Western States, and many are devoted 
to individual urban or metropolitan areas. 

Among the marketing maps received as 
gifts this year are four types, each fulfill- 
ing a different purpose: 


1. Maps of general marketing regions, 
which are most helpful to sales man- 
agers in planning expansion and loca- 
tion of sales outlets. The marketing 
regions are sometimes outlined on base 
maps of the United States by drawing 
lines around groups of counties which 
are tributary to a major trading center 
(Brook, Smith & French, Inc., 147 U.S. 
Trading Areas, 16 x 24 in., New York, 
1940) or by drawing connecting lines 
between major trading centers and their 
satellite settlements (International 
Magazine Co. Inc., The New Marketing 
Map of the United States, 42 x 60 in., 
1935). 

2. Maps showing the relative economic 
stability, trade depression, or purchasing 
power of groups of counties or States 
(Sales Traffic Digest, Inc., Buying 
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Health Map, 28 x 33 in., New York, 
1941), which are of value to top ex- 
ecutives in business organizations. 

3. Maps indicating the distribution-of- 
sales centers for a particular commod- 
ity (This Week Magazine, 1,272 
Counties Containing 1,601 J.C. Penney 
Stores, 14 x 21 in., New York, 1948) 
form a large proportion of the marketing 
maps. Such maps may serve as a guide 
to buyers or as organizational plans for 
sales promotions. 

4. Propaganda maps, which are drawn to 
impress an idea upon the potential buy- 
ing public, may be distorted or merely 
made to emphasize certain facts by un- 
usual color and symbol combinations. 
Such maps received this year cover more 
than 40 commodities and constitute a 
relatively new and effective means for 
conveying information to the buying 
public. 


After city plans and marketing maps, the 
largest group of receipts by gift comprised 
news maps, duplicates of which frequently 
arrived later by copyright deposit. This 
is especially true of maps from the Asso- 
ciated Press and from News Map of the 
Week, Inc. The current issues were used 
for exhibits in the Map Reading Room, at 
the west entrance to the Main Building, 
and occasionally in the Senate Lobby. It 
is only when news maps are sent immedi- 
ately to the Library that they have value 
for exhibit use. Those which arrive later 
by routine channels constitute record copies 
of little but historical value. 

Many maps received as gifts were ex- 
tremely heterogeneous in character. They 
included, for example, nine maps of World 
War I from Mrs. E. D. Green of San An- 
tonio, Texas; the National Geographic So- 
ciety’s new maps of the world at 1: 40,- 
000,000 and Europe at 1:2,500,000; an 
Atlas of Motor Bus Routes from the Na- 
tional Bus Traffic Association; a map of 
the Pony Express Route from the Union 
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Pacific Railroad; an index to the Jnterna- 
tional Map of the World by Dean Rugg, 
showing standard sheets, provisional sheets, 
sheets on Hispanic America by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, and sheets is- 
sued during World War II; and a map of 
Philadelphia as Penn Knew It in 1684. 
The last-named map, a gift from Mrs. 
Curtis W. Garrison, was prepared in 1932 
by W. W. Pollock, with the historical col- 
laboration of A. C. Myers, to show streets 
and property ownership in Philadelphia as 
of 1684. 

Fifteen pictorial maps were received 
from Ernest Dudley Chase of Boston, in- 
cluding America the Wonderland (over 
700 illustrations) , Stamps of America (247 
stamp illustrations), and maps of North 
America, South America, world events, 
many individual countries, regions of the 
United States, and the city of Boston. 

Among the more modern maps received 
as gifts were four prepared by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., to show: (1) where commer- 
cial failures are occurring, by the use of 
numerals in each State to indicate the num- 
ber of failures in 1947 and 1948; (2) war- 
time and postwar shifts in population and 
business (1940-48) , by graphs in nine geo- 
graphical regions of the United States; 
(3) 10 years’ growth in the United States 
(1940-50), showing pictorially on an out- 
line map of the United States the principal 
products of each State related to a peri- 
pheral chart of population, number of bus- 
iness enterprises, and per capita income of 
each State; and (4) regional comparisons 
for key economic indicators such as popu- 
lation, retail sales, bank deposits, construc- 
tion, and production of electric energy. 

Also of current interest is a documented 
map of forced-labor camps in Soviet Rus- 
sia, prepared in 1951 for the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The map shows and 
names 175 penal colonies and concentra- 
tion camps operated by GULAG, an ab- 


breviation of the “Glavnoye Upravlenye 
Lagerei” or Department of Penal Labor 
Camps. 

The eminent cartographer Erwin Raisz 
presented to the Library of Congress copies 
of two physical maps recently prepared 
for the Environmental Protection Section 


of the Quartermaster Corps. Landforms 
of the Near East (1:3,000,000) is based on 
both trimetrogon photography and actual 
air reconnaissance as well as United States, 
British, Turkish, and Egyptian topographic 
maps. Landforms of Arabia (1:3,000,- 
000) is also based largely on aerial photo- 
graphs, with helpful information from the 
American-Arabian Oil Co., and reports 
from explorers such as Harry St. John B. 
Philby, Alois Musil, Bertram Thomas, Wil- 
liam Nassau Lees, Karl Saben Twitchell, 
Wilbert Gilbert Thesiger, and others. An- 
other map prepared for the Environmental 
Protection Section of the Quartermaster 
Corps is East Central Asia, drawn by Pro- 
fessor Harry E. Hoy of the University of 
Oklahoma. This physical map (30 by 32 
inches) was lithographed in color by the 
Army Map Service. A Physiographic 
Diagram of Australia (19 by 24 inches) by 
Professor A. K. Lobeck of Columbia Uni- 
versity shows 41 physiographic regions, 
and an explanatory text on the verso by 
Professor J. Gentilli and R. W. Fairbridge 
of the University of Western Australia pro- 
vides a detailed description of the 
physiography. 


Purchases 





Only 1.6 percent of the cartographic ac- 
quisitions for this year were obtained by 
purchase, owing largely to a restricted 
budget and the general policy of the 
Library of Congress to limit purchases to 
current or strategic items. Consequently, 
most of the purchases were made in foreign 
lands by geographic or map attachés of the 
U. S. Foreign Service. Such attachés, in 
addition to negotiating map exchanges and 
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accepting gifts, purchased for the Library 


of Congress some 933 maps and 36 atlases 
in Europe, 309 maps and 2 atlases in Af- 
rica, 195 maps and 2 atlases in Asia, and 
135 maps and 3 atlases in Latin American 
countries. These current foreign maps 
and atlases constituted more than 60 per- 
cent of the 2,630 items purchased during 
the year. 

In addition to this routine procurement 
through the efforts of foreign service of- 
ficers, the Library purchased several items 
of unusual interest through foreign book- 
stores or the domestic outlets of foreign 
publishers. The following are examples of 
such purchases. The Oxford Atlas and 
The American Oxford Atlas, both pub- 
lished in 1951 by the Oxford University 
Press, differ in size, cost, arrangement, and 
to some extent in content. The American 
edition contains eight more pages of maps, 
inserts six maps pertaining to the Americas 
nearer the front, substitutes a physical map 
of the world and six sectional or regional 
maps of the Americas for detailed maps of 
Africa, and sells for slightly more than 
twice the price of the British edition. 

An Atlas of the Administrative Subdi- 
visions of Japan (Tokyo, Nippon Map Co., 
1951) was purchased from the Charles E. 
Tuttle Co. of Tokyo. Following a map of 
the main islands at 1:2,000,000 are maps 
of the individual prefectures at scales vary- 
ing from 1:220,000 to 1:400,000. The 
prefectural maps show Gun and Ku boun- 
daries, roads and railroads (in several cate- 
gories), settlements (in five categories), 
and recreation areas, mines, oil fields, 
On the 
back of each prefectural map is a descrip- 
tion of the area, its history, productivity, 
and tourist sites, and there is a pronouncing 


mountain peaks, and drainage. 


index (in Japanese) of place names with 
locational guides and population figures. 
Supplemental tables in the back of the atlas 
indicate the lengths of principal rivers, 
areas of the larger lakes, and heights of 
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major mountain peaks. The utility of this 
atlas is diminished by the fact that it is 
entirely in Japanese, but the content is 
recent and cartographically well pre- 
sented. 

Some new three-dimensional maps in 
plastic came from the Aero Service Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia. One of these 
is entitled Northeastern United States 
(1946), scale 1: 1,000,000 (vertical scale 
exaggerated 10 times). This map, ap- 
proximately 36 inches square, covers the 
coast from Albemarle Sound, Virginia, to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Aside from 
its three-dimensional quality the map has 
the advantages of light weight, durability, 
washable surface, and submarine contours 
in addition to layered coloring at 1,000- 
foot intervals on the land. A _ similar 
product of the same company is Mapa de 
los Estados Unidos de Venezuela (1948), 
based on the 1: 1,000,000 series of the 
American Geographical Society. This 42 
by 54 inch map shows settlements, ports, 
native tribes, mines, and political subdivi- 
sions in addition to detailed drainage, con- 
tours, and layer tints in five colors. 

A few purchases of non-current maps 
and atlases were made to fill lacunae in the 
collections or to obtain materials which 
might not again be available to the Library 
of Congress. The following items consti- 
tute examples of the older items purchased 
this year. 

Two copies of an unusual portfolio atlas 
depicting the spread of Western Christian 
civilization by early Iberian navigators were 
purchased through the Huntington Fund, 
administered by the Hispanic Foundation. 
These are numbered copies (12 and 177) 
of Mapas espanoles de América, XV-XVI, 
printed by Editorial Maestre, with maps in 
collotype by Hauser and Menet, and dis- 
tributed by Libreria J. Villegas, Madrid. 
The atlases contain carefully made fac- 
similes of originals in European libraries, 
museums, archives, and private collections. 
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Copy No. 12 has 17 maps on vellum and 
No. 177 has all the maps on paper. The 
introduction is a treatise on historical car- 
tography and the facsimiles of early maps 
begin with two manuscript maps of the 
fifteenth century. These are Columbus’ 
“Bosquejo de la costa NW de la Isla Espa- 
fiola” (1493) and Juan de la Cosa’s 
“Mapamundi” (1500). Reproductions of 
other famous maps represent the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The last map, 
except for two portolan charts, is Armando 
de Arce’s “Mapa del rio Mississippi” 
(1699) in manuscript. There is also a 
complete index of persons and institutions 
mentioned in the well-documented text. 

Another unique purchase is a collection 
of hand-colored maps of the Holy Lands 
by Nikolaas Visscher. The six maps were 
used as illustrations in the Dutch Bible 
(States-General version), published at 
Leyden by Elzevier in 1663, but they are 
bound together in this volume. A world 
map, in hemispheres, appeared in a Dutch 
Bible of 1657. Other maps cover the Land 
of Canaan, Israel, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and the city of Jerusalem. A 
Dutch text on the verso describes the area 
of each map. 

Another rare atlas purchased this year 
is the 1761 edition of Atlas géographique et 
militaire; ou, Théatre de la guerre presente 
en Allemagne by Giovanni Antonio Rizzi- 
Zannoni. The atlas is 31%4 by 434 inches 
and contains 18 double-page maps, many 
of them in color. There is no text with 
the maps. 

Much less rare but definitely non-cur- 
rent is a colored reproduction of the Robert 
Ryder Map of Long Island of about 1675. 
The manuscript map, reproduced in full 
color by the John Carter Brown Library, 
is one of 48 manuscript and printed maps 
that make up the so-called Blathwayt Atlas, 
which forms a cartographical picture of the 
British Empire as it existed about 1680. 


Domestic Exchange 


Most of the maps and atlases received 
through domestic exchange came from uni- 
versities or learned societies. They com- 
prised only .3 percent of the total acquisi- 
tions. Columbia University sent photo- 
stats of 210 geological maps and maps of 
New York State or parts thereof. Kent 
State University sent 40 maps prepared by 
county engineers in Ohio, and several maps 
drawn for theses in the Geography Depart- 
ment. The University of Illinois sent 14 
historical map duplicates and some atlases 
from its collections. Other universities 
such as Maryland, Southern Methodist, 
and Nebraska, and Dartmouth College con- 
tributed local maps of historical interest 
and current maps prepared for theses. 

The Library received on exchange from 
the Chicago Historical Society 67 wall 
maps of parts of the United States and 
more than 100 other maps of historical 
value; from the American Geographical 
Society of New York some 30 maps and 
5 plates for its Atlas of Distribution of Dis- 
eases (1950) ; and smaller quantities from 
the Geological Society of America and the 
New York Public Library. 

From the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York the Map Division re- 
ceived on exchange a set of unpublished 
maps of its Central Asiatic Expeditions in 
Mongolia, led by Roy Chapman Andrews 
in 1921-30. Traverse maps, plotted in 
color on 29 sheets, show the route of the 
expedition from Kalgan westward for 865 
miles through Ula Usu, Shabarakh Usu, 
and Tsogan Nor to a point near Kholobol- 
chi Nor. The maps, at a scale of 1: 200,- 
000, indicate contours and spot heights, 
and at the bottom of each sheet is a vertical 
section of the part of the route it contains. 
Aiso included in the set are sketch maps of 
side trips from the main route and detailed 
plans (1:20,000) of such places as Hallong 
Osso, Ula Usu, Djadokata Fossil Field, 
and Tsogan Nor. 
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In addition to the maps mentioned 
above, the Library of Congress received in 
exchange for several thousand duplicate 
maps and atlases approximately 32 man- 
weeks of assistance (paid for by universi- 
ties, societies, and libraries) in sorting, in- 
dexing, titling, and filing maps from a 
storage stock pile that had accumulated on 
the fourth floor of the Annex following 
World War II. No maps have been added 


to that unprocessed stock pile during the 
past 18 months, and the backlog is being 
absorbed into the active collections through 
the employment of temporary summer help 


and cooperation from libraries which pro- 
vide labor in exchange for maps and 


atlases. 
Conclusion 


In this report emphasis is placed upon 
the general nature of cartographic acquisi- 
tions and the relative effectiveness of the 
channels through which they were obtained 
during the year. A few pieces have been 
described to illustrate the various categories 
of map and atlas acquisitions; but for a 
more detailed account of noteworthy re- 
ceipts readers may consult previously pub- 
lished articles such as “Distinctive Recent 
Maps” by Walter W. Ristow and Marie C. 
Goodman, a regular feature in Surveying 
and Mapping, the quarterly journal of the 
American Congress on Surveying and Map- 
ping, or “Recent Maps of Interest to 
Teachers of Geography” by Marie C. 


Goodman in The Journal of Geography for 
January 1952. 

The acquisition of 165,660 maps and 
atlases during the twelve months covered 
by this report reflects in part the large out- 
put of commercial and official agencies in 
both the United States and foreign lands, 
and in part the Map Division’s effort to 
process into its active collections the maps 
and atlases accumulated as a stock pile in 
the Annex since World War II. Foreign 
procurement, except in the case of the 
U.S. S. R. and its satellites, has been satis- 
factory for current maps and it is hoped 
that geographic and map attachés will also 
obtain copies or reproductions of the basic 
maps of historical interest that are still 
lacking in the Library of Congress collec- 
tions. 

Aside from following the established 
policy of collecting whenever possible a 
reference copy of every edition of every 
map, atlas, globe, and cartographic publi- 
cation, the Map Division will undertake 
during the coming year two special proj- 
ects. These include obtaining some 3,000 
atlases of the United States that were re- 
ported by 167 cooperating libraries for the 
Union Catalog of United States Atlases, 
which is to be published later this year; and 
continuing to integrate into the active col- 
lections the stock pile of valuable but un- 
processed maps now stored on the fourth 
floor of the Annex. 

Arcu C. Geriacu 
Chief, Map Division. 
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